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Man-power 


The  laboratories  and 
shops  of  industry  are  the 
sources  of  many  of  the 
enduring  attainments  of 
our  times.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  organiza- 
tion is  an  army  of  75,000 
persons,  co-operating  to 
make  electricity  do  more 
and  better  work  for  you. 


Four  millions  of  the  best  man-power  of 
Europe  perished  in  the  Napoleonic  conquests. 
Military  conquest  is  non -creative,  while 
industry  is  always  creative. 

In  the  last  ten  years  one  American  manu- 
facturer—the  General  Electric  Company — 
has  created  machines  having  a man-power 
forty  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  lives 
lost  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 

Introducing  an  international  effort  sponsored  by  the  alumni  organiza- 
tions or  magazines  of  more  than  eighty  colleges  and  universities  to 
coordinate  alumni  interests  and  activities  in  a selected  group  of  hotels, 
each  of  which  is  specifically  prepared  to  cooperate  with  alumni 
organizations  and  the  individual  alumnus. 


Roosevelt 


Willard 


Mount  Royal 


Radisson 


Seneca 


Blackstone 


MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTEL  MOVEMENT 


Coronado 


Oakland 


Claremont 


Urbana-Lincoln 


SCHENLEY 


Interested  alumni  can  secure  from  a clerk  at  the  desk  of  each  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel  an  information  leaflet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement. 

At  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will  be  maintained  a card 
index  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  alumni  of  all  the  participating 
institutions.  This  will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  traveling  alumni  in 
locating  classmates  and  friends. 

The  current  issues  of  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  participating 
institutions  will  be  on  file  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel. 

Reservation  cards  will  be  available  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  each  des- 
ignated hotel  and  at  the  alumni  office  in  each  college  or  university. 
These  reservation  cards  will  serve  as  a great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  securing  advance  accommodations. 

The  managers  of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  individual  alumni  to  the  fullest  extent  and  are  also 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  local  alumni  associations 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  those  already 
formed. 


Multnomah  Palace 


Californian 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Onondaga 


Wolverine 


Los  Angeles-Biltmore 


Benjamin  Franklin 


The  alumni  organizations  or  magazines  of  the  following  colleges  and 
universities  are  participants  in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
movement:* 


Akron 

Alabama 

Am  hers  c 

Bates 

Beloit 

Brown 

Bucknell 

Bryn  Mawr 

California 

Carnegie  Institute 

Case  School 

Chicago 

City  College  of  New  York 
Colgate 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Cumberland 

Duke 

Emory 

Georgia 

Goucher 

Harvard 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  State  College 
James  Milliken 

*In  most  instances  both  the  alu 


Kansas  Teachers'  College 

Kansas 

Lake  Erie 

Lehigh 

Louisiana 

Maine 

M.  I.  T. 

Michigan  State 

Michigan 

Mills 

Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Mount  Holyoke 
Nebraska 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Northwestern 

Obcrlin 

Occidental 

Ohio  State 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Oregon  A. 

Penn  State 
Pennsylvania 

mni  organization  and  the  alumni 


RadclifTe 

Rollins 

Rutgers 

Purdue 

Smith 

South  Dakota 

Southern  California 

Stanford 

Stevens  Institute 

Texas  A.  and  M.  College 

Texas 

Union 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee 

Washington  State  College 

Washington 

Wellesley 

Wesleyan 

Western  Reserve 

Whitman 

Williams 

Wisconsin 

Wooster 

Yale 

ine  are  participating  as  a unit. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS: 


Roosevelt,  New  York  City 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
City 

University  Center*,  New  York 
City 

Copley  Plaza,  Boston 
University  Center*,  Boston 
Blackstonc,  Chicago 
Windermere,  Chicago 
University  Center*,  Chicago 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
Willard,  Washington 
Radisson,  Minneapolis 

*To  be  built  in  192.6-17 


Los  Angeles  Biltmore,  Los 
Angeles 

Palace,  San  Francisco 
Olympic,  Seattle 
Seneca,  Rochester 
Claremont,  Berkeley 
Onondaga,  Syracuse 
Sinton,  Cincinnati 
Wolverine,  Detroit 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
Californian,  Fresno 


Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Ncbr. 
Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mount  Royal,  Montreal 
King  Edward,  Toronto 
Coronado,  St  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Urbana- 
Champaign,  III. 

Saint  Paul,  St  Paul 
Savannah,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Schcnlcy,  Pittsburgh 


Sinton 


Bethlehem 


Lycoming 


Copley  Plaza 


Lincoln 


Windermere 


Olympic 


Sacramento 


The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  the  result  of  a year’s 
effort  on  the  part  of  a Committee,  the  members  of  which  have  long 
been  identified  with  alumni  work. 

The  funds  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotel  movement  are  being  advanced  by  the  designated  hotels,  all  of 
which  have  been  selected  after  a careful  study  of  their  fitness  for 
participation. 

The  committee  on  organization,  the  activities  of  which  are  controlled 
by  a special  group  of  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Magazines  Associated, 
has  incorporated  a non-profit  corporation  known  as  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Extension  Service,  Inc.,  which  will  direct  the  polices  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  and  serve  as  a coordinating 
unit  between  the  alumni  organizations  and  the  designated  hotels. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 

18  East  41st  Street 
New  York  City 

Levering  Tyson,  President  W.  R.  Okeson,  Director  at  Large  J O.  Baxendale,  Treasurer 

R.  W.  Sailor,  Vice  President  E.  N.  Sullivan,  Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


J.  O.  Baxendale 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Vermont 

Daniel  L.  Grant 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Marion  E.  Graves 

Acting  Alumni  Secretary 
Smith  College 

i.  W.  Harwood 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
Harvard  University 


Eric  F Hodgins 
The  Technology  Review 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 
John  D.  McKee 

Wooster  Alumni  Bulletin 
Wooster  College 
Helen  F.  McMillin 
Wellesley  Alumni  Magazine 
Wellesley  College 
J.  L.  Morrill 
Alumni  Secretary 
Ohio  State  University 


W.  R.  Okeson 
Treasurer  of 
Lehigh  University 

R.  W.  Sailor 
Cornell  Alumni  News 
Cornell  University 

W.  B.  Shaw 

Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Michigan 

Robert  Sibley 

Alumni  Association 
University  of  California 


E.  N.  Sullivan 
Alumni  Secretary 
Penn  State  College 


Levering  Tyson 
Alumni  Federation 
Columbia  University 


•Intercollegiate 
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Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Official  Gym  Shoes 
Zippers 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  St. 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know — ” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

[This  page  will  be  used  during  the  current  year  to  present  facts  and 
plans  about  the  new  and  greater  Oberlin.  In  this  issue  there  appears  a 
statement  concerning  the  Endowment  and  Building  Fund  now  in  process  of 
being  collected.  Later  issues  will  discuss  suggestions  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  College. — W.  F.  B.] 

Payments  on  the  Endowment  and 
Building  Fund 

When  the  Campaign  figures  were  all  in  and  finally  collected,  there  were  counted  some  8,000 
pledges  for  about  $3,000,000.  Some  of  these  pledges  were  specifically  designated  and  some  were 
for  free  endowment  to  meet  the  conditions  which  the  General  Education  Board  laid  down  in 
making  its  pledge  of  $500,000.  To  claim  this  half  million,  it  is  necessary  for  the  College  to  collect 
$1,500,000  for  general  endowment  from  the  donors  of  unrestricted  pledges.  At  specified  times 
the  College  has  the  privilege  of  calling  on  the  General  Education  Board  for  $1  for  every  $3 
that  has  been  collected  toward  this  total  amount  and  it  is  expected  that  the  final  adjustment  of 
our  full  claim  will  be  made  by  August  31,  192S. 

A further  condition  laid  down  by  the  General  Education  Board  is  that  all  debts,  advances, 
etc.,  shall  be  paid  before  any  money  is  collected  from  that  Board.  To  this  end  the  College  has 
already  paid  off  during  the  current  year  over  $85,000  on  its  so-called  “ advances,”  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  September  1,  1927,  the  balance  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  College  will  be  can- 
celled. 

Payments  have  been  made  on  campaign  pledges  as  follows: 

1923- 1 924 $470.21 1 .39 

1924- 1925 270.885.G4 

1925- 1920 20G.879.10 


$947,970.13 

Of  the  above  amount,  a total  of  $534,913.36  is  not  designated  and  may  apply  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  It  will  be  necessary  to  receive  in  the  two  years  1926-27  and 
1927-28  an  average  of  $483,000  in  payment  of  undesignated  pledges  for  each  year  in  order  to  claim 
in  full  the  pledge  of  the  General  Education  Board  August  31,  1928. 

That  so  large  an  amount  still  remains  to  be  paid  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  pledges  were 

made  payable  “ on  or  before  August  31,  1928,”  and  no  payments  have  been  made  on  many  of 
these  pledges. 

It  Is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  it  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  those  who  have 
made  pledges  to  the  Endowment  and  Building  Fund  shall  make  their  payments  as  promptly  as 

possible  in  order  that  the  College  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  income  from  the  General  Edu- 

cation Board  gift  and  ultimately  that  the  gift  may  be  secured  at  all. 

These  facts  are  presented  with  entire  confidence  that  the  alumni  and  other  friends  who  made 
possible  the  splendid  results  of  the  recent  campaign  will  “see  It  through”  to  the  end  and  with- 
out subjecting  the  College  to  loss  or  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  General  Education 
Board. 

The  completion  of  this  Endowment  Fund  marked  a new  era  for  Oberlin  College,— the  largest 
and  most  generous  response  to  any  appeal  the  College  has  ever  made.  We  are  entirely  confident 
that  the  8, GOO  donors  will  make  every  effort  io  meet  their  payments  on  time  and  conserve  all  the 
benefits  this  Fund  was  Intended  to  bring  to  the  institution. 
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It  is  hard  to  put  into  a few  words  the  impressions  of 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  of  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  and  I am  not  going  try  to  say 
anything  formally. 

There  hangs  in  the  Faculty  Room  of 
the  Library  a painting  which  came  to 
the  College  in  the  Olney  Collection.  It 
pictures  a bit  of  the  far  North  woods, 
the  primeval  trees,  the  fragrant  pines, 
the  deep,  silent  forest,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground there  flames  the  woodsman’s  fire.  That  picture,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  personality  of  Harold  King. 

I shall  not  speak  of  the  man  who  died,  but  of  the  one, 
the  flame  of  whose  spirit  cannot  die.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  seem  so  much  a part  of  their  environment,  of 
the  materials  about  them,  that  you  cannot  think  of  them 
except  in  terms  of  the  things  they  have  done,  or  the  things 
which  they  possess,  or  created,  or  controlled — and  there 
are  other  persons  whom  you  know  not  in  terms  of  things 
at  all,  not  in  terms  of  their  bodies,  but  in  terms  of  the 
spirit,  that  eternal  flame  that  flashes  in  the  eye,  that 
broods  in  the  thought,  that  lingers  long  when  the  visible 
person  is  no  more  in  your  presence.  Such  a one  was 
Harold  King. 

I shall  think  of  him  in  terms  of  the  silence,  and  the 
power,  and  the  reserve  of  the  forest,  with  the  flash  of  his 
deep  and  sensitive  eyes  when  his  spirit  was  aroused.  I 
shall  think  of  him  in  terms  of  will,  that  made  him  the 
thorough  scholar  and  the  successful  teacher,  who  determ- 
ined not  to  do  anything  less  well  than  he  could  (as  Dean 
Bosworth  has  told  us) ; in  terms  of  the  will  which  made 
him  an  individual  determined  to  count  as  himself  in  the 
friendly  and  serviceable  relations  of  the  community. 

I think  of  him,  and  my  thought  goes  back  into  his  boy- 
hood, in  terms  of  the  almost  fierce  love  for  his  mother,— 
a love  which  knew  no  abatement  in  the  broadening  rela- 
tions of  his  life,  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  own  wife  and 
boy. 

I think  of  him  in  terms  of  reticent  insight  into  some  of 
the  things  most  worth  while, — insight  poetic,  deep,  subtle. 
There  are  few  tributes  to  a father  I have  known  of  more 
real  significance  than  two  little  verses  which  were  printed 
about  1914  in  the  Independent,  entitled  “Understood”: 

Thank  God  for  that  one  man 
Who  did  not  turn  his  head, 

Who  saw  each  bird  and  tree 
But,  seeing  my  infiirmity, 

Seemed  not  to  see; 

My  weakness  pitying 

His  pity  to  himself  could  keep; 

Or  sometimes  when  I sinned 

Trusting  that  I without  advice  would  weep 

Left  me  to  judge  myself. 


I failed  to  do 

That  which  I might  have  done 
Had  I but  known. 

The  many  laughed  or  cursed, 

Passed  by  with  lifted  head. 

One  knelt  beside  me  on  the  way. 

I think  of  him  in  terms  of  insight. 

I shall  think  of  him  in  terms  of  friendship — not  the 
friendship  of  the  marketplace,  not  the  friendship  that  glit- 
ters for  the  moment  and  disappears,  not  the  friendship 
that  may  be  had  for  the  asking, — but  the  friendship  that 
runs  deep  and  stays  long,  that  does  not  count  the  cost. 
Harold  King,  if  he  was  your  friend,  was  that  kind  of  a 
friend. 

And  I shall  think  of  him  in  terms  of  his  prophetic 
spirit.  This  is  what  he  wrote: 

Tomorrow  is  the  promise 
Of  the  brown  oak  leaves, 

Shaken  by  the  wind 
Across  the  snow; 

But  yesterday  is  all  their  shade, 

And  greenness,  and  soft  whispering. 

The  past  is  what  remains. 

Our  dead  are  they, 

Who  live  while  we  live. 

It  is  today  we  know  not, 

And  tomorrow  that  is  strange; 

But  what  we’ve  loved  we  keep, 

And  will  keep  when 
Tomorrow  is  of  yesterday. 

And  verses  which  show  an  occasional  mood,  deeply  re- 
vealing,— an  appreciation  perhaps  of  the  temper  that  comes 
to  mellow  the  latter  years  for  most  of  us: 

The  road  lies  empty. 

And  I’m  weary  of  adventuring 
Into  new  days  I know  naught  of. 

No  peace  eternal  morrows  hold 
For  him  who  mourns  a yesterday. 

No  future  smile  may  e’er  renew 
One  lost  along  the  way. 

Is  childhood  given  as  a land 
Thru  which  we  flash,  to  mourn 
Forever  that  we  could  not  know? 

Behind  the  rising  sun, 

Is  there  no  world 

Where  we  may  wander  with  the  long  ago? 

Tho  life’s  shadows  westward  fall. 

Still  westward  fall, 

I grow  aweary  of  adventuring. 

And  long  to  wander  home 
Into  the  Past. 

The  flaming  spirit  has  fallen  away  into  the  quietness 
of  the  deep  forest.  He  has  grown  “aweary  of  adventur- 
ing,” and  has  wandered  home. 

But  keenly  his  prophetic  spirit  felt  the  lure  of  the 
dawning  life,  the  reality  of  which  is  not  without,  but 
within,  and  he  wrote: 


HAROLD 

LEE 

KING 

A TRIBUTE 
BY  DR.  BOHN 


And  another  couplet  published,  I think,  in  the 
Atlantic: 


I could  not  do 
That  which  I’d  lived  to  do; 
And  I found  a world 
Where  many  tried  to  speak 
Their  understanding, 

To  help  me  thru  the  day. 


Away,  far  far  away,  the  dawn  will  break 
Red  poppies  spring  again  amid  the  green  ’ 

Away,  away 

Nay  turn  your  faces  there! 

The  dawn  is  breaking  now  for  those  who  care  to  be 
~'vay’  aw(*y*  away’  ’tis  ever  dawn  somewhere, 

1 ho  he  who  hath  no  vision  may  not  see. 


-and  toward  the  breaking  dawn  he  turned  his  face. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


“ The  Gay  Nineties  ” 


II 


I was  “educated”  at  a School  of  the  Prophets.  That, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  name  applied,  in  the  nineties  and  long 
before,  to  many  a small  New  York  and  New  England  col- 
lege, chiefly,  I suppose,  because  most  of  the  students 
were  “looking  towards”  the  ministry.  They  were  in  gen- 
eral very  minor  prophets  indeed,  though  some  of  them 
have  attained  eminence  by  their  prophesying;  but,  minor 
or  not,  they  naturally  determined  the  character  of  the 
school.  It  was  not,  that  is  to  say,  either  sophisticated  or 
worldly,  nor  was  it  exactly  gay.  It  was  something  much 
better.  It  was  simple,  genuine,  undistracted,  serene. 

We  had  a president  whose  name  was  Ebenezer — Ebe- 
nezer  Dodge.  He  was  a tall,  gaunt  man — to  my  admiring 
recollection  he  seems  to  have  been  about  seven  feet  high — - 
and  he  wore  always  a long  frock  coat  of  dark  blue  broad- 
cloth with  a velvet  collar.  He  was  never  seen  in  public 
without  a top  hat,  though  the  name  is  much  too  modish 
for  the  hat  he  wore,  and  a large  umbrella,  rolled  up  in  a 
fashion  that  would  have  entitled  it  to  be  called  a “ gamp,” 
after  the  immortal  Sarah.  These  appurtenances  were  so 
much  a part  of  him  that  I used  to  wonder  whether  he  ever 

went  to  bed  like  other  people.  I suspect  that  he  carried 

the  umbrella  so  as  to  be  ready  to  intervene  at  a moment’s 
notice  in  the  guerilla  warfare  that  went  on  continuously 
between  sophomores  and  freshmen.  He  would  descend, 
like  a god  from  the  machine,  upon  a crowd  of  struggling 
boys  and  wield  his  umbrella  with  such  effect  that  the 

combatants  fled  before  him.  He  made  a solitude  and 

called  it  peace.  I am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  the  look 
of  him  rather  than  the  umbrella  that  accomplished  this, 
for  though  I seem  to  be  writing  jocularly,  the  President 
was  not  a joke. 

We  also,  of  course,  had  a dean,  but  “deaning”  was  only 
an  adjunct  to  his  already  sufficient  duties  as  professor  of 
Greek  and  philosophy.  I am  sure  that  he  had  no  office. 
We  caught  him  as  we  could  and  extracted  from  him  ex- 
cuses for  absence  from  other  professors’  classes.  This 
would  sometimes  have  been  awkward  except  for  the  ingen- 
uity of  a valued  friend  of  mine  who  had  acquired  the  art 
of  imitating  the  Dean’s  signature  in  such  perfection  that 
I am  sure  the  Dean  himself  would  have  accepted  it  if 
signed  to  an  excuse  for  absence  from  one  of  his  own  lec- 
tures. Naturally  he  was  incommoded  only  often  enough 
to  make  him  feel  that  his  deanship  was  not  a sinecure.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  my  ingenious  friend  did  not  pursue  in 
after  life  the  career  for  which  he  so  admirably  prepared 
himself  in  college.  He  has  long  been  a university  teacher 
of  the  highest  respectability. 

Amusements  we  had  virtually  none.  There  was  in  the 
village  what  was  known  as  a “ female  seminary,”  to  which 
we  resorted  once  a month  or  so  for  relaxation  from  oui 
studies,  but  relaxation  was  not  the  note  of  those  festivi- 
ties. Dancing,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Con- 
versation was  the  order  of  the  evening,  unmitigated  by 
food  or  drink.  When  we  had  exhausted  the  conversa- 
tional possibilities  of  one  young  lady,  and  our  own,  we 
politely  said  "Excuse  me”  and  went  on  to  say  the  same 
things  to  another.  Fortunately  these  symposia  were  not 
numerous  nor  very  prolonged.  There  was  dancing  in  a 
few  houses  of  the  village,  but  the  men  who  frequented 
these  houses  were  thought  rather  wild.  If  one  of  the  fe- 
male seminarians  caught  for  a moment  our  roving  fancy, 


we  “swung”  her  to  a lecture  by  Robert  Burdette  on  “ The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Moustache,”  or  to  a concert  by  the 
Swedish  Bell  Ringers.  The  stereopticon  was  just  coming 
in,  but  was  considered  a little  beneath  the  dignity  of  aca- 
demic audiences. 

Sport  was  in  its  infancy.  We  were  keen  in  the  spring 
on  beating  our  dearest  foe  at  baseball,  but  football  was 
not,  and  tennis  was  a diversion  confined  to  the  ultra- 
sophisticated.  There  was  no  gymnasium.  I myself  pos- 
sessed, I think,  the  first  modern  bicycle — it  was  called 
a “safety” — that  appeared  on  the  hill,  and  my  friends  gra- 
ciously rode  it  for  me.  On  holidays  we  tramped  over  the 
countryside,  and  in  the  evenings — there  was  a prejudice 
against  cards — we  read.  The  college  library  was,  in  my 
first  years,  at  any  rate,  virtually  inaccessible,  and  I never 
remember  drawing  a book;  but  the  village  bookseller 
used  to  notify  his  best  clients  when  he  expected  a con- 
signment of  books  from  New  York,  and  we  would  stagger 
home  with  armfuls  hot  from  the  packing-cases,  a custom 
wholly  delightful  to  us,  and  not  without  its  charm  for 
the  bookseller. 

Life  on  the  material  side  was  of  an  austerity  that  I 
shudder  to  recall.  The  climate  in  those  altitudes,  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondacks,  was  severe.  Snow  arrived 
often  early  in  October,  and  we  lay  under  a thick  blanket 
of  it  until  almost  May.  In  rubber  boots  we  trudged  up  the 
steep  hill  upon  which  the  college  stood,  and  after  the  snow 
was  well  packed,  we  descended  in  Nature’s  own  fashion. 
As  to  food,  we  were  not  gourmets.  The  price  of  board  at 
our  eating  clubs  averaged,  I think,  a dollar  and  a half  a 
week.  I will  not  pretend  that  food  at  this  price — it  was 
worth  no  more — satisfied  even  the  most  inexpert  palate. 
We  stood  it  until  we  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  then 
betook  ourselves  to  an  orgy  of  gluttony  at  the  hotel.  Such 
was  life  at  a School  of  the  Prophets  in  the  early  nineties. 

And  yet,  one  is  reminded  of  Daniel  Webster’s  famous 
words  about  another  small  college,  his  own,  in  the  New 
Hampshire  hills.  After  all,  I read  Homer  and  Plato  and 
Sophocles  with  a man  who  made  me  know  them  for  what 
they  are,  the  masters  of  the  written  word.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  the  college  church,  I sat  under  the  instruction 
of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  teachers  of  his  generation, 
William  Newton  Clarke.  I heard  President  Dodge  read 
hymns  at  chapel  in  a voice  and  with  an  accent  that  I shall 
never  forget,  or  speak  words  of  a breadth  and  tolerance 
that  moved  me  then  and  still  move  me.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  I learned  there  what  friendship  may  be,  a 
friendship  so  warm  and  tender,  so  pure  and  high- 
minded  and  selfless  that  it  made  all  the  world  new.  I shall 
remember  always  the  long  holidays  spent  wandering  with 
a friend  over  the  white  vastness  of  the  snow-covered  fields 
and  hills,  under  a sky  of  sapphire — intoxicated,  both  of  us, 
by  the  keen  air,  the  strong  sun,  and  the  sense  of  liberty 
and  happy  companionship.  Nor  can  I forget  those  en- 
chanted nights  of  early  summer,  when  the  moonlight 
flung  velvet  shadows  over  the  elm-bordered  village  street, 
and  my  friend  and  I paced  for  hours  in  the  syringa-scented 
air,  talking  of  all  things  beneath  the  moon  and  of  some 
things  above  it.  Et  ego  in  Arcadia. 
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Contributions  of  Science  To  Religion 

By  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91 

Director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Being  the  Commencement  Address  given  at  Oberlin  College  June  14,  1926 


Members  of  the  class  of  1926.  In  biblical  phrase,  the 
Lord  has  turned  his  face  from  you  today;  in  homeric 
idiom,  “ The  Olympian  frowns  in  Americanese,  “ You 
are  having  a raw  deal,”  for  thirty-five  years  ago  today  I 
had  the  opportunity,  with  others  of  my  class,  to  tell  the 
world  what  ailed  it,  and  the  audience  took  the  punish- 
ment. Today  it  is  your  turn  and  I ought  to  be  in  the 
audience  taking  the  punishment.  But  the  times  have 
changed.  Within  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  young 
graduate,  contrary  to  accepted  opinion,  has  been  taught 
his  place  and  even  at  commencement  is  gagged,  while 
some  antique  graduate  is  called  in  to  load  his  gun  with 
advice  and  blaze  away  at  him.  I am  today  that  antique, 
but  I beg  of  you  to  charge  it  up  to  the  system,  not  to  me, 
and  to  get  even  with  the  college  by  subtracting  from  your 
normal  contribution  to  it  on  your  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
the  value  of  one  hour’s  worth  of  your  time  at  that  date. 
Thirty-live  years  of  interest  on  the  present  value  of  your 
time  ought  to  make  a sum  equal  to  your  1961  value.  I 
estimate  that  the  college  will  lose  about  $30,000  because 
of  the  injustice  it  is  now  doing  you. 

As  to  my  subject,  I was  obliged  to  choose  between  talk- 
ing on  my  own  field  which  I know,  but  which  does  not  in- 
terest you,  or  taking  a subject  which  interests  everybody 
. but  about  which  I know  nothing.  I have  taken  the  latter 
course  in  spite  of  a warning  recently  received  from  a 
senior  to  the  effect  that  he  had  some  question  about  the 
propriety  of  my  using  a scientific  reputation  to  get  an 
audience  for  a subject  upon  which  I possessed  no  compe- 
tence. To  which  stricture  I replied,  "guilty,  thrice  guilty 
of  having  come  up  out  of  the  hole  in  which  I have  bur- 
rowed for  thirty-five  years  to  see  how  the  outer  world 
looked  to  me  instead  of  telephoning  up  to  a member  of 
the  senior  class  and  asking  him  to  tell  me  what  it 
looked  like.”  You  yourselves  will  all  be  obliged  to  do  just 
what  I am  doing  today,  namely,  you  will  be  obliged  to  form 
opinions  and  express  them  upon  these  great  social  themes 
upon  which  we  must  all  form  judgments  and  exert  an  influ- 
ence willy-nilly.  There  is  none  more  important  or  more  vital 
to  the  future  of  society  than  the  one  I have  chosen.  It  happens 
to  be  very  much  to  the  fore  just  now  in  American  thought. 
I beg  of  you  not  to  take  my  pronouncements  upon  it  too 
seriously.  They  have  no  ex-cathedra  sanctions.  They  rep- 
resent merely  the  individual  judgments  of  a man  who 
knows  something  about  the  thought  and  the  spirit  and 
the  accomplishment  of  modern  physical  science,  but  who 
has  no  other  credentials.  If  the  ideas  expressed  are 
of  any  interest  to  you,  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth, 
criticise  them  unmercifully,  and  be  guided  by  them  only 
if  they  appeal  to  your  intelligence  as  sound. 

Gilbert  Murray,  famous  scholar,  humanitarian,  idealist, 
one  of  the  sweetest  tempered  of  men,  when  asked  last  sum- 
mer what  he  thought  about  the  Scopes  trial,  wrote:  “The 
most  serious  set-back  to  civilization  in  all  history — this  is 
my  considered  judgment  of  the  Scopes’  trial.” 

In  spite  of  my  admiration  for  Gilbert  Murray,  if  he 
will  let  me  I am  going  to  criticize  his  statement  just  a bit, 
because  I wondered  if  he  said  quite  what  he  meant.  I sus- 
pect that  what  he  meant  was  that  if  the  present  effort,  of 


which  the  Scopes  trial  is  an  illustration,  to  suppress 
freedom  of  thought  and  to  return  to  the  spirit  and  the 
methods  of  the  Inquisition,  barring  only  the  element  of 
physical  torture,  were  to  be  successful  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  be  the  worst  set-back  to  civilization  in  all  history. 
And  in  that  statement  I should  quite  agree  with  him. 

MORE  PEOPLE  REFLECTING 

Nevertheless,  I am  not  very  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
present  situation,  because  I do  not  see  that  these  efforts 
are  being  successful,  or  that  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
that  they  will  be.  Indeed,  I am  inclined  to  go  farther  and 
to  say  that  the  net  result  of  the  Scopes  trial  has  been 
good  rather  than  evil.  For  it  has  set  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  people,  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  before,  to  reflect- 
ing for  themselves  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  religious 
conceptions.  In  this  respect  the  Scopes  trial  has  probably 
been  one  of  the  big  educative  forces  of  the  present  decade, 
and  I do  not  see  anything  but  good  that  is  coming  out  of  it. 

The  great  majority  of  us  probably  live  and  act  most  of 
the  time,  and  all  of  us  no  small  part  of  the  time,  purely 
conventionally.  We  do  the  things  which  the  people  around 
us  do.  We  talk  piously  about  law  enforcement  and  the 
constitution,  as  members  of  the  Better-American  Federa- 
tion, and  forget  all  about  law  enforcement  and  the  con- 
stitution when  it  becomes  customary  in  our  social  group 
to  dodge  taxes,  violate  speed  law’s,  and  support  bootleg- 
gers. And  yet  the  basis  of  all  character  and  the  sine  qua 
non  of  all  progress  is  what  Tufts  and  Dew’ey  call  “ reflect- 
ive morality,”  as  distinguished  from  conventional  moral- 
ity, if  this  latter  can  be  called  morality  at  all.  And  if 
there  is  anything  that  this  w’orld  needs,  it  is  the  spread 
of  a little  reflective  morality  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  all  this  discussion 
aroused  by  the  Scopes  trial  has  tended  to  develop  it.  This 
is  why  I think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  pre- 
sent some  of  my  own  reflections  upon  the  place  of  evolu- 
tion in  religion. 

RELIGION  IN  PROCESS  OF  EVOLUTION 

I shall  state  my  conclusion  in  the  first  sentence  when  I 
say  that  religion  itself  is  one  of  the  most  striking  possi- 
ble examples  of  evolution.  In  so  saying  I am  uttering 
nothing  that  is  in  any  way  heretical,  nothing  that  is  not 
said  in  every  theological  seminary  of  importance  in  every 
denomination  in  the  United  States,  nothing  that  is  not 
said  in  every  group  of  people  who  do  any  reflecting  at  all, 
or  who  have  any  sort  of  familiarity  with  history  and  its 
interpretation.  For  nothing  stands  out  more  clearly,  even 
in  Bible  history,  than  the  fact  that  religion  as  we  find  it 
in  the  world  today  has  evolved  up  to  its  present  state 
from  the  crudest  sort  of  beginnings,  and  I propose  to  run 
rapidly  over  four  stages  in  that  evolutiou. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  anthropologists,  nor  to  have  made 
special  studies  of  primitive  man,  to  see  how  crude  a thing 
his  religion  was.  We  have  many  primitive  men  living 
today,  just  as  we  have  all  sorts  of  survivals  and  vestiges 
of  former  very  prevalent  types,  and  we  scarcely  need 
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more  than  a superficial  familiarity  with  the  way  the  na- 
tive of  the  Congo  pounds  his  tom  tom  to  scare  away  the 
God  that  he  fears,  or  with  the  incantations,  the  totum 
poles  and  the  medicine  man  practices  of  our  American 
Indians  to  justify  some  such  picture  of  the  beginnings  of 
religion  as  the  following: 

Primitive  man,  just  beginning  to  come  into  conscious- 
ness of  himself;  to  act  not  altogether  as  instinctively  as 
the  lower  animals  for  the  most  part  do,  but  with  a little 
bit  of  reflection,  finds  himself  on  the  one  hand  surrounded 
by  human  enemies,  who  kill  and  enslave  him,  to  whom 
he  is  obliged,  if  they  are  more  powerful  than  himself,  to 
surrender  the  best  that  he  has — his  sons  and  his  daugh- 
ters— some  times  to  make  possible  a cannibal  feast.  On 
the  other  hand  he  finds  himself  surrounded  at  the  same 
time  by  the  forces  of  nature  which  seem  to  him  as  capri- 
cious as  his  human  enemies.  It  is  a nature  which  some 
times  smiles  upon  him  and  some  times  is  very  angry, 
which  strikes  him  down  with  lightning,  wastes  him  with 
disease,  lets  him  die  of  hunger. 

Under  these  conditions  what  does  he  do?  Probably  the 
only  thing  that  a man  in  his  stage  of  development  can 
do;  he  personifies  nature.  He  sees  a spirit  in  the  storm, 
a God,  very  like  his  powerful  enemy,  too,  in  the  thunder, 
a myth  in  the  stream,  a Pan  in  the  wood;  and  every  mys- 
terious happening  in  nature  he  attributes  to  the  caprice 
of  these  spirts,  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  a monotheist,  the 
caprice  of  the  one  Great  Spirit.  And  further,  he  begins 
to  try  to  appease  Nature,  to  try  to  get  his  Gods,  or  his 
God,  if  he  has  but  one,  into  a favorable  mood  instead  of  a 
hostile  one  toward  himself.  To  do  this  he  begins  to  sacri- 
fice to  Nature.  And  when  his  want  is  very  urgent  he  sac- 
rifices the  best  that  he  has — his  daughter  or  his  son.  Hu- 
man sacrifice  apparently  has  been  practiced  by  most,  if 
not  by  all,  primitive  people.  It  certainly  was  practiced  all 
over  the  Mediterranean  area.  You  read  it  in  the  Homeric 
stories,  where  you  find  that  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, had  to  give  her  life  to  propitiate  the  Gods  when 
the  Achaeans  pointed  their  ship  toward  Troy.  You  read 
it  in  the  story  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  where  the  Phoenicians 
offered  up  their  children  to  Moloch.  You  find  it  in  Pales- 
tine, where  Abraham  started  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac. 

CREATION  OP  MIND 

Now  look  at  the  first  forward  step  in  the  evolution  of 
religion.  Somebody  arises  somewhere,  somehow,  who  be- 
gins to  do  a little  reflecting  on  his  own  account.  In  the 
Bible  story  it  was  Abraham  who  began  to  wonder  whether 
Nature  was  after  all  just  a powerful,  cruel,  vengeful  brute, 
like  the  king  of  the  adjacent  tribe,  who  delighted  in  or 
was  appeased  by  human  blood;  whether,  in  other  words, 
the  real  God  was  a being  who  could  be  propitiated  by  the 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a father  of  his  only  son.  And  he 
answered  no,  and  decided  then  and  there  to  break  with 
the  past. 

The  Bible  story  says,  “ God  spoke  to  Abraham.”  How 
did  he  speak?  Through  some  Arab  shiek  who  just  then 
passed  that  way?  Then  it  was  the  shiek  rather  than 
Abraham  to  whom  God  spoke.  Through  a voice  that 
would  have  left  a record  on  a phonograph  concealed  in 
the  hushes?  Who  wants  such  a childish  explanation? 
Or  was  it  through  the  still  small  voice  of  reflection?  But 
even  so,  where  did  that  idea  come  from  that  got  into  Abra- 
ham’s mind?  I do  not  know.  The  most  amazing  thing 
In  all  life,  the  greatest  miracle  there  is,  is  the  fact  that  a 
mind  has  got  here  at  all,  “created  out  of  the  dust  of  the 


earth.”  This  is  the  Bible  phrase,  and  science  today  can 
find  no  better  way  to  describe  it — a mind  that  just  begins 
to  think  for  itself,  to  relate  phenomena  and  to  that  extent 
to  understand  them,  to  grasp  a little  of  the  mystery  of 
existence,  to  make  choices,  to  exercise  intelligence.  Where 
do  our  ideas  come  from?  I do  not  know.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  somehow  we  are  here  and,  most  wonderful 
of  all,  we  know  that  we  are  here  and  that  sometimes 
great  new  conceptions  that  lead  us  on  to  better  things 
spring  up  in  the  minds  of  men. 

“ God  spoke  to  Abraham.”  I do  not  know  any  better 
way  in  which  the  modern  man  can  put  it,  and  certainly 
primitive  man  with  his  animistic  and  anthropomorphic 
conceptions  literally  had  no  other  way  in  which  he  could 
have  stated  it.  God  spoke  to  Lycurgus,  too,  when  the 
Spartan  law  giver  ordered  human  sacrifices  stopped  in 
Sparta,  and  at  a time  not  very  far  from  that  at  which 
Abraham  had  them  stopped  in  Palestine. 

Abraham  and  Lycurgus  were  very  much  alike,  too,  in 
that  neither  was  able  to  do  more  than  to  take  a little  fal- 
tering first  step  in  getting  away  from  this  man-like 
or  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  deity.  Abraham 
thought  that  God  might  not  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac,  but  that  he  would  be  pleased  if  Isaac 
were  replaced  by  a goat  or  a sheep,  and  a whole  religion 
grew  up  around  the  notion  that  God,  or  the  gods,  could  be 
propitiated  with  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  All  over  the 
Mediterranean  area  we  find  this  practice  continuing  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Lycurgus  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as 
Abraham,  for  when  he  got  the  definite  conception  that  God 
was  not  pleased  with  human  sacrifice  he  replaced  it  by 
the  flogging  of  young  men,  still  trying  to  propitiate  God 
by  human  suffering,  though  no  longer  by  the  killing  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sparta.  With  the  abolition  of 
human  sacrifice,  then,  the  first  stage  is  passed  in  the  evo- 
lution of  religion. 

Before  going  on  to  the  second  stage  a definition  is 
needed  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  What  is  religion,  as 
I am  using  the  word?  Historically  I think  that  religion 
has  always  dealt  with  two  groups  of  ideas,  first,  with 
one’s  conception  of  the  meaning  of  existence,  of  what  is 
behind  these  various  phenomena  of  life,  coordinating 
them  and  giving  unity  and  significance  to  nature — in  a 
single  word,  with  his  conception  of  God,  and,-  second,  with 
his  conception  of  his  own  responsibility  in  this  world, 
with  his  own  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  This  last 
idea  obviously  grows  out  of  the  first,  and  is  inevitably 
intertwined  with  it.  These  two  ideas  have  always  been 
associated  in  all  religions,  namely,  ideas  about  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  definite  notions  about  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. But  now  notice  how  these  conceptions  of  God 
and  of  duty  change  as  man  learns  more  and  more  and 
gets  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
his  development. 

JESUS  BRINGS  NEW  CONCEPTION 

We  are  now  ready  to  turn  to  the  second  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  religion.  Millions  of  people  have  lived  since 
the  last  stage.  They  have  all  lived  conventional  lives;  they 
have  all  done  what  their  neighbors  were  doing.  They  have 
all  brought  the  first  born  of  their  sheep  and  cattle  and 
goats  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  God  or  their  gods.  They 
have  all  tithed  mint,  anise,  and  cummin.  In  a word, 
though  they  no  longer  believe  in  a God  who  demands 
human  sacrifice  their  conception  of  the  deity  is  still  ex- 
traordinarily man  like.  Their  God  is  a being  who  takes 
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pleasure  in  the  smell  of  the  sacrifice  of  beasts;  a being 
who  can  condemn  whole  families  and  whole  nations  to 
destruction  because  some  member  of  the  family  or  nation 
has  incurred  his  displeasure — this  even  in  Judea.  In 
Greece  the  gods  are  still  nothing  but  overgrown  petulant 
children,  with  magical  powers,  but  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  humans. 

And  then  another  divine  event  occurs,  divine  in  just 
the  same  sense  as  the  last.  A new  idea  comes  into  human 
thought  and  life.  It  comes  in  a very  limited  way  through 
Mohammed,  in  a much  larger  way  through  Buddha,  in  a 
great  big  swelling  tide  through  Jesus — a new  conception 
of  God.  Jesus  struck  the  most  vital  blow  that  has  ever 
been  struck  at  all  childish  literalisms,  at  all  the  ideas 
which  underlie  modern  so-called  fundamentalism,  when  he 
changed  the  literalistic  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, the  anthropomorphic  conception  of  God  prevalent 
up  to  his  time,  and  saw  in  God  no  longer  merely  a power- 
ful human  being,  but  a being  whose  qualities  transcended 
all  human  qualities;  when  he  saw  a great  benevolence  be- 
hind the  universe;  when  he  taught  “ God  is  a spirit  ”; 
when  he  said  “ The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you  ”; 
when  he,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  con- 
ceived a God  who  was  not  interested  in  Judah  or  Israel 
alone,  but  whose  sympathies,  whose  benevolence,  stretched 
out  through  all  the  world;  when  he  also  changed  man’s 
conception  of  duty,  for  this  always  must  change  with  the 
change  in  his  conception  of  God;  when  he  focused  atten- 
tion upon  the  golden  rule  rather  than  on  sacrifices  and 
burnt  offerings;  when  he  directed  man’s  thinking,  as  he 
inevitably  had  to  do  with  his  conception  of  God,  upon  the 
duty  of  benevolence,  of  altruism  among  men,  the  duty  of 
seeking  the  good  of  the  whole  instead  of  being  governed 
by  self-seeking  and  greed,  such  as  possessed  the  souls  even 
of  the  gods  of  the  olden  time.  His  gospel  was  simply  the 
gospel  of  a beneficent  creator  whose  most  outstanding 
attribute  was  love,  and  that  conception  of  course  made 
love,  unselfishness,  the  first  duty  of  man.  And  through 
all  the  next  thousand  years  of  horrible  strife  and  disaster 
the  life  and  the  spirit  and,  to  an  extent,  the  conception  of 
Jesus  was  kept  before  the  whole  western  world  as  the 
basis  of  its  religion. 

I would  not  at  all  overlook  the  backward  steps  which 
religion  took  during  this  period,  for  let  us  frankly  admit 
that  it  did  take  backward  steps.  It  became  deeply  en- 
crusted with  superstition.  Jesus  himself  tried  his  utmost 
to  get  his  followers  away  from  the  idea  that  his  authority 
rested  upon  any  miraculous  event,  any  caprice  in  nature. 
His  kingdom,  as  he  repeatedly  asserted,  was  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  he  refused  to  let  his  disciples  build  it  upon  a 
sign.  But  his  followers  had  not  risen  to  his  height.  In 
that  animistic  age  unusual  events  could  not  possibly  be 
described  or  understood  save  in  terms  of  possession  of 
demons  and  the  like.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  followers 
of  Jesus  during  the  next  fifteen  hundred  years  based  their 
religion  so  largely  as  they  did  upon  signs  and  wonders, 
and  that  the  beautiful  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  had  to 
shine  through  a great  mass  of  superstition  which  Jesus 
himself  certainly  to  a much  larger  extent  than  his  suc- 
cessors had  tried  to  get  away  from.  Ideas  that  permeated 
all  Mediterrean  society  could  not  possibly  be  eliminated 
in  a year  or  in  a thousand  years. 

GALILEO  INTRODUCES  SCIENTIFIC  THINKING 

Then  about  1400  years  later  another  great  new  step 
begins  to  be  taken.  If  one  is  to  connect  this  step  with 


any  one  name  it  is  with  the  name  of  Galileo  that  we  must 
associate  the  introduction  as  a ruling  principle  in  life 
of  the  scientific  mode  of  thought.  These  new  conceptions 
were  not  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  other  most  out- 
standing intellects  of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria,  but  it  is 
only  from  the  time  of  Galileo  that  they  began  to  modify 
in  an  enormous  way  the  whole  world’s  conception  of  what 
this  creation  of  which  we  are  a part  is  like, — in  other 
words,  the  world’s  conception  of  God  and  the  way  in 
which  he  works. 

What  was  Galileo’s  method?  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
people  altogether  naturally  answered  this  particular  ques- 
tion, “what  is  the  nature  of  things  with  regard  to  motion," 
by  saying,  the  natural  state  of  bodies  in  respect  to  motion 
is  that  “ all  bodies  tend  to  remain  in  a state  of  rest,  and 
the  force  or  effort  that  must  be  put  forth  to  keep  a body 
in  motion  must  be  proportional  to  the  amount  by  which 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  state  of  rest,  that  is  to  the 
velocity  imparted  to  it.”  That  answer  had  been  given 
since  Aristotle’s  time,  but  Galileo,  just  like  Abraham  and 
just  like  Lycurgus,  began  to  question  the  correctness  of 
that  conventional  answer,  and  instead  of  being  content 
with  inherited,  hearsay  knowledge  he  said  to  himself,  I 
will  try  by  careful  experiments  to  see  whether  that  an- 
swer is  correct  or  incorrect.  That  is  how  he  came  to  make 
the  famous  experiment  at  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa, 
when  he  dropped  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  a dozen 
times  as  heavy  as  the  other  and  therefore  was  pulled 
toward  the  earth  with  a dozen  times  the  force  of  the  other, 
and  observed  that  they  struck  the  earth  practically  to- 
gether, and  the  answer  -which  had  been  accepted  for  two 
thousand  years  by  millions  of  people  could  be  accepted  no 
longer. 

But  Galileo  went  further  still.  He  was  not  interested 
in  merely  destructive  criticism,  in  the  philosophy  of 
knock,  for  this  is  the  easiest  philosophy  in  the  world.  It 
requires  not  one  whit  more  intelligence  than  does  conven- 
tional morality.  The  unthinking  follow  both  of  them  in 
crowds.  But  Galileo’s  was  of  a higher  order  of  intelli- 
gence. He  was  a constructive  thinker.  By  years  of  pa- 
tient effort  and  careful  experiments  he  now  sought  to  re- 
place the  old  erroneous  conception  by  a correct  one,  and 
as  the  result  of  a life-time  of  effort  he  introduced  into  the 
world  the  idea  that  is  stated  in  Newton’s  second  law  of 
motion  that  force  or  effort  is  proportional  not  to  motion 
imparted,  but  to  rate  of  change  of  motion.  In  the  usual 
formulation,  force  is  equal  to  mass  times  acceleration. 

MOST  INFLUENTIAL  THOUGHT  EVER  IN 
MAN’S  MIND 

I presume  that  no  idea  that  has  ever  come  into  human 
thought  has  exercised  so  profound  an  influence  upon  the 
development  and  destinies  of  the  race  as  has  this  idea  of 
which  I am  speaking.  I say  this,  not  primarily  because 
our  whole  modern  material  civilization  depends  upon  it, 
not  primarily  because  not  a single  machine  or  dynamical 
device  with  which  we  now  control  the  forces  of  nature 
and  bend  them  to  our  uses  can  be  designed  without  it,  not 
primarily  because  if  this  idea  were  pulled  out  from  the 
structure  of  our  present  material  civilization  it  would  col- 
lapse like  a house  of  cards  and  we  should  revert  largely 
to  the  type  of  life  possessed  by  the  ancient  world,  but 
rather  because  the  scientific  method  by  which  Galileo  got 
at  his  new  idea  began  at  about  this  time  to  change  in  a 
large  way  the  whole  mode  of  thought  of  the  human  race, 
to  change  the  philosophic  and  the  religious  conceptions 
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of  mankind,  because  the  foundations  were  here  laid  for  a 
new  advance  in  man’s  conception  of  God,  for  a sublimer 
view  of  the  world  and  of  man’s  place  and  destiny  in  it. 

Jesus  had  gone  a long  way  toward  destroying  or  re- 
fining man’s  primitive,  childish  conception  of  a capricious, 
anthropomorphic  God.  The  method  of  Galileo,  worked  out 
through  the  following  centuries,  took  a further  step  in 
the  same  direction.  It  began  to  show  us  a universe  of 
orderliness  and  of  the  beauty  that  goes  with  order,  a uni- 
verse that  knows  no  caprice,  a universe  that  behaves  in 
a lcnowable  and  predictable  way,  a universe  that  can  be 
counted  upon;  in  a word,  a God  who  works  through  law. 
Yes,  more  even  than  that,  a universe  that  is  not  only  will- 
ing to  let  us  know  her  but  that  has  untold  forces  and 
powers  which  can  be  counted  upon  to  work  for  tbe  benefit 
and  enrichment  of  human  life  as  soon  as  we  can  learn  to 
understand  them  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  It 
was  useless  to  try  to  do  this  so  long  as  God  was  a ca- 
pricious being. 

Here  was  another  divine  event,  the  third  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  man’s  conception  of  God  and,  as  an  inevit- 
able consequence,  of  his  conception  of  duty.  The  monas- 
teries of  the  middle  ages  testify  to  the  old  conception  of 
God  and  of  duty;  the  insistant,  effective  activity  of  a Max- 
well, a Pasteur,  or  a Kelvin  to  find  out  the  laws  of  nature 
and  to  turn  them  to  the  amelioration  and  the  enrichment 
of  human  life,  to  the  new. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCIENCES 

These  new  ideas  of  course  were  not  attained  all  at 
once.  They  grew  and  spread  slowly  from  about  1400  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  culminated  in  what  I shall  call 
the  fourth  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion,  the  stage  in 
which  we  now  are — a stage  that  is  ushered  in  through 
the  growth  of  another  sublime  idea  or  through  a new 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  in  the  idea  that  has  come  into 
human  thinking  out  of  the  utilization  of  Galileo’s  method 
in  the  study  of  geology,  of  biology,  of  physics,  of  paleon- 
tology, of  history. 

Through  the  careful  study  of  the  way  the  rocks  lie  on 
our  hillsides  we  have  found  evidence  for  the  growth  of 
this  earth  through  a billion  years  at  least.  Through  the 
study  of  radio  activity  and  other  physical  processes  we 
have  found  definite  evidence  that  the  world  is  evolving 
and  changing  all  the  time,  even  in  its  chemical  elements. 
By  a minute  study  of  the  comparative  anatomies  of  all 
kinds  of  animals  and  by  reading  the  history  of  life  through 
fossils  we  have  found  evidence  of  progression,  evidence  of 
a continuous  movement  from  the  lower  up  to  the  higher 
forms,  and  through  the  study  of  history  and  the  observa- 
tion of  what  is  going  on  under  our  eyes  at  the  present 
time  a new  conception,  a conception  of  progress,  has  en- 
tered the  thought  of  the  world,  a progress  in  which  we 
play  an  important  part,  a progress  the  key  to  which  is  to 
a certain  extent,  at  least,  in  our  own  hands.  The 
picture  which  the  development  of  science  and  the  scientific 
method  has  brought  into  the  world  of  a continual  increase 
in  control  over  environment  is  the  dominant  note  in  the 
fourth  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion.  No  conception 
of  God  which  has  ever  come  into  human  thinking  has  been 
half  so  productive  of  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  change 
bad  conditions  as  has  this  new  modern  conception  of 
progress,  this  conception  that  man  himself  plays  a part 
in  the  scheme  of  evolution,  this  conception  which  has 
arisen  because  of  work  like  that  of  Galileo,  like  that  of 
Pasteur,  and  especially  like  that  of  Franklin  and  Faraday, 
that  it  is  possible  in  increasing  measure  for  us  to  know 


and  to  control  nature;  this  conception,  inevitably  Intro- 
duced into  human  thinking  by  the  stupendous  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  century,  that  there  are 
pei  haps  limitless  possibilities  ahead  through  the  use  of 
the  scientific  method  for  the  enrichment  of  life  and  the 
development  of  the  race. 

In  this  sense  the  idea  that  nature  is  at  bottom  benev- 
olent has  now  become  well  nigh  universal.  It  is  a contri- 
bution of  science  to  religion  and  a powerful  extension  or 
modification  of  the  idea  that  Jesus  had  seen  so  clearly 
and  preached  so  persistently.  He  had  felt  that  benevo- 
lence and  then  preached  it  as  a duty  among  men.  Modern 
science  has  brought  forward  evidence  for  its  belief.  True, 
it  has  changed  somewhat  the  conception  and  the  emphasis, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  it  is  this  constant  change 
in  conception  with  the  advance  of  thought  and  of  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  here  attempting  to  follow,  but  the  prac- 
tical preaching  of  modern  science — and  it  is  the  most 
insistent  and  effective  preacher  in  the  world  today — is 
extraordinarily  like  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Its  keynote 
is  service,  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  good 
of  the  whole.  Jesus  preached  it  as  a duty — for  the  sake  of 
world-salvation.  Science  preaches  it  as  a duty — for  the 
sake  of  world  progress.  Jesus  also  preached  the  joy  and 
the  satisfaction  of  service.  “He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it.”  When 
the  modern  scientist  says  he  does  it  “ for  the  fun  of  it  ” 
or  “ for  the  satisfaction  he  gets  out  of  it  ” he  is  only 
translating  the  words  of  Jesus  into  the  modern  vernac- 
ular. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a closer  parallel. 

MAN  MAY  MOULD  ENVIRONMENT 

Concerning  what  ultimately  becomes  of  the  individual 
in  the  process,  science  has  added  nothing  and  it  has  sub- 
tracted nothing.  So  far  as  science  is  concerned,  religion 
can  treat  that  problem  precisely  as  it  has  in  the  past,  or 
it  can  treat  it  in  some  entirely  new  way  if  it  wishes.  For 
that  problem  is  entirely  outside  the  field  of  science  now, 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  always  remain  so.  Science 
has  undoubtedly  been  responsible  for  a certain  change  in 
religious  thinking  as  to  the  relative  values  of  individual 
and  race  salvation.  For  obviously  by  definitely  intro- 
ducing the  most  stimulating  and  inspiring  motive  for  al- 
truistic effort  which  has  ever  been  introduced,  namely,  the 
motive  arising  from  the  conviction  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  vital  agents  in  the  march  of  things,  science  has  pro- 
vided a reason  for  altruistic  effort  which  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  individual  and  is  also 
much  more  alluring  to  some  types  of  minds  than  that  of 
singing  hozannas  forever  around  the  throne.  To  that  ex- 
tent science  is  undoubtedly  influencing  and  changing  relig- 
ion quite  profoundly  now.  The  emphasis  upon  making  this 
world  better  is  perhajjs  the  dominant  and  characteristic 
element  in  the  religion  of  today.  Nor  is  it  confined  to 
the  formal  religious  organizations,  though  it  undoubtedly 
gains  its  chief  impulse  from  them.  For  this  new  idea  of 
progress,  and  of  our  part  in  it  and  our  responsibility  for 
it,  is  now  practically  universal.  Even  the  man  on  the 
streets  thinks  in  terms  of  man's  continuously  Increasing 
control  over  his  environment.  For  has  he  not  seen  in  his 
own  lifetime,  to  take  but  one  of  many  possible  illustra- 
tions, the  most  terrible,  the  most  capricious  agency  in 
nature,  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove,  become  the  willing  slave 
of  all  mankind  so  that  six  million  people  in  the  United 
States  alone  are  today  supported  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  electrical  industry?  This  new  idea  of  progress  is  un- 
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questionably  here.  You  may  call  it  an  illusion  it'  >ou 
wish,  but  you  at  least  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the 
idea,'  and  it  is  ideas  that  count  in  this  world.  For  my 
own  part,  I am  going  to  call  the  introduction  of  this  idea 
as  divine  an  event  as  has  ever  taken  place.  It  is  due 
directly  to  science,  and  it  marks  the  latest  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  religion,  i.e.,  the  latest  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  man’s  conception  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  his  world 
and  his  relations  to  that  world — his  conceptions  about 
God  and  about  duty. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changing  conceptions  there  are 
of  course  crowds  that  hang  behind,  that  cannot  break 
away  at  all  from  the  traditions  and  the  life  of  the  past, 
and  there  are  of  course  other  crowds  that  want  to  break 
completely  with  it,  that  call  it  all  a “pack  of  lies,”  that  have 
not  enough  discernment  to  see  the  truth  of  the  past  unless 
it  wears  the  precise  garb  and  hue  of  the  present.  Neither 
of  these  two  crowds  has  any  conception  of  what  the  evo- 
tionary  process  means. 

WORLD  “INCURABLY  RELIGIOUS” 

It  is  not  a question  of  whether  one  is  religious  or  irre- 
ligious so  much  as  whether  one  is  scientific  or  unsci- 
entific, rational  or  irrational.  The  world  is  of  course 
“ incurably  religious.”  Why?  Because  every  one  who 
reflects  at  all  must  have  conceptions  about  the  world 
which  go  beyond  the  field  of  science,  that  is  beyond  the 
present  range  of  intellectual  knowledge.  As  soon  as  we 
get  beyond  that  range  we  are  in  the  field  that  belongs 
exclusively  to  religion  and  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
man  who  works  in  science  how  soon  we  get  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  known.  These  boundaries  are  contin- 
ually changing  and  so  the  conceptions  that  must  start 
from  them  and  have  their  footings  in  them  are  likewise 
of  necessity  changing.  That  is,  religion  is  changing  «om, 
and  chiefly  because  of  the  interplay  of  science  upon  it  as 
we  have  actually  seen  it  doing,  especially  within  the  past 
century.  As  I see  it,  there  are  but  two  points  of  view  to 
be  taken  with  respect  to  this  whole  question  of  religion. 
The  one  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  dogmatist;  the  other 
the  point  of  view  of  the  open-minded  seeker  after  truth. 
Dogmatism  means  assertiveness  without  knowledge.  The 
attitude  of  the  dogmatist  is  the  attitude  of  the  closed 
mind.  There  are  two  sorts  of  dogmatists  in  the  field  of 
religion.  One  calls  himself  a fundamentalist;  the  other 
calls  himself  an  atheist.  They  seem  to  me  to  represent 
much  the  same  type  of  thinking.  Each  asserts  a def- 
inite knowledge  of  the  ultimate  which  he  does  not 
possess.  Each  has  closed  his  mind  to  any  future  truth. 
Each  has  a religion  that  is  fixed,  that  cannot  change. 
Each  is  irrational  and  unscientific.  The  fundamentalist 
is  so  because  in  his  assertiveness  about  the  ultimate  and 
the  unknown  he  trenches  on  the  known  and  asserts  as  true 
that  which  we  now  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  false, 
such  as  the  six-day  creation  of  the  earth  or  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  about  it.  The  atheist,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
irrational  and  unscientific  because  he  asserts  that  there 
is  nothing  behind  or  inherent  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  except  blind  force,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  he  sees  evidence  of  what  he  is  wont  himself  to  call 
intelligence  in  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and  in  the 
myriads  of  other  minds  which  are  a part  of  nature.  The 
onl>  way  I see  to  relieve  him  of  this  charge  is  to  assume 
that  he  uses  words,  such  as  “atheist”  and  "blind  force” 
in  a sense  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  everybody 
understands  them,  and  this  itself  is  unscientific.  If  I my- 
self were  confronted  with  a choice  between  these  two 


types  of  dogmatic  religion  and  could  not  find  a way  to 
take  to  the  woods,  I should  choose  fundamentalism  as 
the  less  irrational  of  the  two  and  the  more  desirable,  for 
atheism  is  essentially  the  philosophy  of  pessimism,  deny- 
ing, as  it  does,  that  there  is  any  purpose  or  trend  in  na- 
ture, or  any  reason  for  our  trying  to  fit  into  and  advance 
a scheme  of  development,  and  any  such  denial  is  a direct 
contradiction  of  the  evolutionary  findings  of  all  modern 
science. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  A DEVELOPING  WORLD 

But  fortunately  I am  not  obliged  either  to  make  the 
foregoing  choice  or  to  take  to  the  woods;  for  there  is, 
thank  God,  another  kind  of  religion — a religion  which 
keeps  its  mind  continually  open  to  new  truth,  which 
realizes  that  religion  itself  has  continuously  undergone  an 
evolution,  that  as  our  religious  conceptions  have  changed 
in  the  past  so  they  may  be  expected  to  change  in  the 
future,  that  eternal  truth  has  been  discovered  in  the  past, 
that  it  is  being  discovered  now,  and  will  continue  to  be 
discovered.  That  kind  of  a religion  adapts  itself  to  a 
growing,  developing  world.  It  is  useful  in  such  a world 
while  both  kinds  of  dogmatic  religion  seem  to  me  to  be 
useless.  If  the  present  organizations  of  religion  in  the 
churches  can  adapt  themselves  to,  and  keep  pace  with,  our 
continually  increasing  knowledge  they  will  continue  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  potent  factors  in  our  progress.  If  they 
cannot  do  so  they  will  be  swept  aside  into  the  backwash  of 
the  current  of  progress  and  some  other  organization  will  be 
formed  to  do  their  work,  for  religion  will  be  with  us  so 
long  as  man  hopes  and  aspires  and  reflects  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  existence  and  the  responsibilities  that  it  entails. 

Thus  far  I have  been  dealing  with  the  changes  in  re- 
ligious conceptions  that  have  accompanied  and  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  growth  of  the  race  in  knowledge,  and  we 
have  found  these  changes  very  like  those  which  accom- 
pany our  own  thinking  about  Santa  Claus  as  we  pass  from 
childhood  to  maturity.  At  the  age  of  four  Santa  Claus, 
with  his  whiskers  and  his  pack  and  his  fifty-inch  waist 
band,  was  on  Christmas  eve  the  most  real  being  in  the 
world.  By  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  we  had  measured  up 
the  chimney  and  found  it  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
fifty-inch  waistband,  and  Santa  Claus  became  a myth  un- 
less, perchance,  we  happened  to  be  born  of  very  wise 
parents.  By  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  if  we  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
had  begun  to  come  back,  and  at  thirty,  when  we  were 
hanging  the  stockings  of  our  own  little  ones,  Santa  Claus — 
the  spirit  of  Christmas — was  more  real  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  childhood,  and  the  eight-inch  chimney  and  the 
fifty-inch  waistband  no  longer  mattered. 

We  have  just  learned,  to  our  amazement,  through  the 
fundamentalist  movement  that  a very  considerable  portion 
of  America  is  still  in  the  four-year-old  stage  of  its  religious 
development.  We  are  not  so  much  surprised  to  know  that 
many  of  us  are  in  the  seven-year  stage,  for  we  have  had 
Mr.  Mencken  and  his  sort  to  remind  us  of  that  right  along. 
Indeed,  across  the  water  this  stage  of  development  is  wont 
to  be  regarded  as  most  typical  of  America.  G.  Lowes 
Dickenson  makes  Ellis  say  in  "A  Modern  Symposium,” 
“ Thanks  to  Europe,  America  has  never  been  powerless 
in  the  face  of  Nature,  therefore  has  never  felt  fear,  there- 
fore never  known  reverence,  therefore  never  experienced 
religion.”  A recent  dialogue  clipped  from  the  London  Spec- 
tator issue  of  April  17,  1926,  is  accurately  descriptive  of 
the  bumptuous  self-confidence,  the  undiscerning  irrever- 
ence of  this  second  stage: 
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Adam  and  Eve 

Eve:  What  should  we  do,  love,  if  the  sun  should  fail, 

(There  have  been  times  when  he  grew  wan  and 
pale) 

If  he  his  daily  task  should  not  complete, 

Nor  give  his  kindly  boon  of  light  and  heat? 

Some  day  he  may  be  weary  and  foredone — 

What  shall  we  do  if  we  outlive  the  sun? 

And  those  frail,  pretty  stars,  and  that  weak  moon, 
Surely  their  strength  will  be  exhausted  soon; 
How  we  shall  grieve  when  they  have  spent  their 
light, 

How  we  shall  miss  them  from  the  sky  at  night! 

Adam:  Vex  not  your  thoughts  about  yon  flaming  ball; 

I’ll  find  another  should  it  fail  or  fall; 

Borrow  the  eagle's  wings  that  I may  fly. 

And  set  it  on  its  path  across  the  sky; 

Sojourn  a little  space  in  that  high  air 
And  put  the  stars  to  rights  while  I am  there. 

Eve:  How  brave  you  are,  my  Adam — brave  and  wise. 

More  marvellous  than  the  whole  of  Paradise. 

Yet  now  I see  my  thoughts  were  foolish  ones. 

He  who  made  you  can  make  a thousand  suns. 
And  He  who  rules  the  even  and  the  morn 
Can  scatter  stars  as  I these  grains  of  corn. 

Adam  (rather  annoyed) : No,  I shall  see  to  it  myself. 

— Rose  Fyleman. 

This  sort  of  presumptuous,  strident,  blantant,  undis- 
cerning irreverence  has  had  its  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives in  America  in  recent  years,  not,  however,  among 
scientists,  though  it  is  some  times  thought  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic attitude  of  modern  science,  and  possibly  with 
a certain  element  of  justice.  Physics  has,  however,  re- 
cently learned  its  lesson  and  it  has  at  the  present  mo- 
ment something  to  teach  to  both  philosophy  and  religion, 
namely,  the  lesson  of  not  taking  itself  too  seriously,  not 
imagining  that  the  finite  human  mind  yet  understands,  or 
has  made  more  than  the  barest  beginning,  toward  under- 
standing the  universe.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury physicists  the  world  over  felt  and  said  that  probably 
all  the  great  foundation  physical  laws  had  been  discovered. 
But  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  has 
poured  in  such  a group  of  completely  new  and  theretofore 
undreamed  of  physical  relationships  as  had  appeared  in 
no  preceding  period  of  equal  length  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory, and  today  physics  is  much  more  open-minded,  much 
less  dogmatic,  much  less  disposed  to  make  all  inclusive 
generalizations,  and  to  imagine  that  it  is  dealing  with 
ultimate  verities  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
generalizing  farther  than  the  observed  facts  warrant,  this 
tendency  to  assume  that  our  feeble,  finite  minds  have  at 
any  time  attained  to  a complete  understanding  even  of 
the  basis  of  the  physical  universe,  this  sort  of  blunder  has 
been  made  over  and  over  and  over  again  in  all  periods  of 
the  world’s  history  and  in  all  domains  of  thought.  It  has 
been  the  chief  sin  of  philosophy,  the  gravest  error  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  worst  stupidity  of  science — this  assump- 
tion of  unpossessed  knowledge,  this  dogmatic  assertive- 
ness, sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative,  about  mat- 
ters concerning  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  If  as  we 
pass  from  the  seven-year-old  to  the  thirty-year-old  stage 
of  our  racial  development  our  conceptions  of  God  become 
less  childishly  simple,  more  vague  and  indefinite,  it  is  be- 
cause we  begin  to  realize  that  our  finite  minds  have  only 
just  begun  to  touch  the  borders  of  the  ocean  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  “Can  man  with  searching  find  out 
God?”  If  there  is  anything  that  is  calculated  to  impart 
an  attitude  of  humility,  even  of  reverence  in  the  face  of 
nature,  to  keep  one  receptive  of  new  truth  and  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  our  finite  understanding,  it  is  a 
bit  of  familiarity  with  the  growth  of  modern  physics. 
The  prophet  Micah  said,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago, 
“ What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justice, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  ” Mod- 
ern science,  of  the  real  sort,  is  slowly  learning  to  walk 
humbly  with  its  God,  and  in  learning  that  lesson  it  is  con- 
tributing something  to  religion. 


The  Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin  College 

By  Associate  Professor-Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


Foreword 

Many  Oberlin  women  have  had  to  do  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  great  forward  movements.  No  one  person 
originates  a great  historic  change,  but  these  women  were 
in  the  forefront,  and  they  bore  a worthy  part.  A series 
of  sketches  of  such  women  is  planned  for  the  coming 
year,  not  panegyrics  of  our  college  or  of  our  college 
women,  but,  it  is  hoped,  a slight  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  a period  full  of  social  upheaval,  when  the 
women  of  earlier  generations  had  the  courage  to  try  for 
the  first  time  things  that  have  become  almost  too  easy 
now. 

Early  Oberlin  has  already  become  traditional,  and 
those  who  write  of  it  must  depend  in  a large  measure 
upon  their  memory  of  what  their  elders  told  them  long 
ago.  We  want  the  historic  facts,  before  it  is  too  late  to 
find  them,  and  corrections  of  any  errors  in  these  papers 
will  be  most  welcome. 

I.  THE  DAUNTLESS  THREE 

THE  OPENING  OF  COLLEGE  DOORS 

The  year  1841  saw  great  commotion  in  the  young  state 


of  Ohio.  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  an  Ohio  man, 
had  won  great  glory  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  even  before 
that  time,  against  Tecumseh  and  his  Indian  coalition. 
Harrison’s  military  road,  cut  through  dense  forests  of 
oak  and  walnut  from  Lake  Erie  to  Ashland,  ran  a little 
west  of  Oberlin,  and  its  intersection  with  Lorain  street 
is  marked  by  a tablet  of  the  D.  A.  R.  In  the  fall  of  1S40. 
the  popular  general  had  been  elected  ninth  president  of 
the  United  States  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  was 
the  first  president  chosen  from  the  new  West,  after  fi\e 
from  the  South,  two  from  New  England,  and  one  from 
New  York. 

Of  course  the  aristocratic  South  and  the  conservative 
East  looked  askance  at  the  “log-cabin  campaign”  and 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,”  but  the  Oberlin  class  of 
1841  must  have  had  a lively  time,  with  plenty  of  bon- 
fires and  pep  meetings,  no  less  inspiring  because  the> 
concerned  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  There  were  grave 
matters  coming— the  admission  of  Texas— the  balance 
between  slave  and  free  states — the  haunting  question 
whether  the  country  could  endure  half  slave  and  hal 
free— no  wonder  that  all  lovers  of  liberty  felt  that  they 
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must  have  a leader  from  the  freeborn  Northwest.  He 
led  them  exactly  one  month.  And  then  the  grim  Elector 
who  knows  nothing  of  North  and  South  or  East  and 
West  had  cast  the  single  ballot  which  has  never  been 
contested.  John  Tyler  became  president,  the  fifth  from 
Virginia. 

If  the  senior  class  of  Oberlin  had  realized  it,  they 
had  within  them  and  about  them  something  so  potent 
and  far-reaching  that  it  could  not  be  lightly  esteemed, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  fates  that  hung  balanced 
when  Tyler  took  the  place  of  Harrison.  Three  young 
women  had  carried  the  full  classical  course,  intended  only 
for  men.  Upon  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August,  in  the 
"Big  Tent,”  they  would  receive,  not  the  diploma  of  the 
"Young  Ladies  Course,”  but  one  which  declared  them 
possessors  of  the  first  academic  degree — Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Nothing  exactly  like  this  had  happened  in  Oberlin’s 
eight  years,  or  the  nation’s  sixty-five,  or  in  all  the  long 
centuries  of  old-world  story.  It  was  no  mere  coincidence 
that  brought  the  trumpet-call  from  the  New  West  and  the 
sober  official  announcement  of  the  three  degrees  within 
the  span  of  a single  year.  Something  had  burst  its 
swaddling  clothes.  The  women  were  Mary  Hosford,  an 
Oberlin  girl,  daughter  of  an  early  colonist  from  Thetford, 
Vermont;  Elizabeth  Smith  Prall,  from  New  York  City; 
and  Caroline  Mary  Rudd,  from  Huntington,  Connecticut. 
In  all  probability  these  diplomas  were  issued  in  alpha- 
betical order,  so  that  the  first  woman  to  hold  in  her  hand 
the  certificate  of  a college  degree,  granted  by  an  author- 
ized and  permanent  institution  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
regularly  appointed  course  of  study,  was  Mary  Hosford. 

With  our  present-day  inexperience  we  lament  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  life;  whereas  modern  life  has  been 
simplified.  The  complexities  of  getting  an  education  in 
the  good  old  days  are  literally  beyond  the  imagination 
of  the  girl  whose  teachers  send  her  entrance  credits  in 
time  for  every  detail  to  be  arranged  beforehand;  whose 
department  store  supplies  her  wardrobe;  whose  dad  takes 
out  his  car  for  a quick  run  from  anywhere  to  Oberlin, 
presenting  to  her  new  mentors  a daughter  with  abbrevi- 
ated hair,  emancipated  from  hat,  veil,  sunshade,  collar, 
cuffs,  gloves,  sleeves,  fan,  corsets,  hoops,  and  train.  What 
can  she  know  about  complexities?  In  the  30’s  and  40’s 
nothing  was  done  by  pressing  the  button,  or  cutting  the 
dotted  line;  all  the  affairs  of  life  had  to  be  planned  with 
care  and  executed  with  energy;  extraordinary  under- 
takings, like  leaving  home  for  study,  were  in  themselves 
a series  of  physical  and  mental  tests.  Now  psychologists 
and  physicians  toil  through  the  opening  days  of  a college 
year,  trying  to  know  whether  Freshmen  have  brain  or 
body  enough  to  make  college  worth  while.  They  could 
know  it  then  from  the  very  fact  of  their  arrival. 

The  physical  difficulties  of  getting  where  education 
was  to  be  had  are  like  nothing  in  our  times  except  a 
nightmare.  Not  a railroad  in  Ohio  till  1842,  and  then 
only  fiom  Cincinnati  to  Springfield;  corduroy  roads  or 
roads  of  mud,  unpalliated  and  unplummeted.  Between 
Elyria  and  Oberlin  oozed  the  Black  Swamp,  in  wet 
weather  a bottomless  pit.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell  Lord 
entered  in  1837.  She  told  me  that  she  reached  Elyria  to 
find  the  stage  for  Oberlin  laid  up  for  better  weather,  and 
she  walked  the  eight  miry,  slithering  miles.  It  was  a 
feat  in  handicapped  hiking  which  should  have  won  her 
a full  complement  of  letters  from  any  athletic  association 
—except  that  there  was  not  any  athletic  association  to 
bestow  them.  I am  told  that  hers  was  an  experience 


often  repeated  in  those  days  of  the  Simple  Life. 

Even  when  reached,  Oberlin  could  not  have  been  the 
city  of  their  dreams,  to  students  who  came  thither  from 
the  East,  as  many  of  them  did.  In  contrast  with  their 
land  of  stately  colonial  homes  and  the  dignified  college 
buildings  at  Harvard  or  Yale,  most  of  Oberlin  must  have 
looked  like  so  many  barns  and  hovels  set  down  in  the 
woods.  During  its  eight  years,  the  College  had  been 
building  with  feverish  haste — too  feverish  haste  for  either 
strength  or  beauty,  driven  to  it  by  the  thronging  stu- 
dents. Oberlin  Hall,  the  “Carpenter’s  Shop,”  the  first 
“Ladies’  Hall,”  "Slab  Hall,”  Colonial  Hall,  Tappan  Hall, 
and  the  Old  Chemical  Laboratory  were  built  before  1841, 
and  two  houses  for  professors.  Little  of  this  first  con- 
struction survives,  and  of  that  little  nothing  deserved  to 
survive.  It  was  a raw  frontier  village  that  lured  eager 
young  people  from  New  York  and  New  England.  But  to 
them  it  was  the  land  of  Opportunity. 

Board  in  the  young  colony  cost  one  dollar  a week; 
room  rent  about  six  dollars  a year.  Manual  labor,  when 
performed  by  “young  ladies,”  was  paid  from  three  to  five 
cents  an  hour.  The  one  vacation  was  from  November 
to  February,  to  accommodate  the  winter  schools,  and  much 
of  the  country-side  thus  came  under  the  tutelage  of  Ober- 
lin students.  For  these  schools  the  teacher  was  paid  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-six  dollars  a month,  and  board.  I do 
not  know  whether  any  women  shared  in  this  munificent 
salary  scale.  Besides  preparatory  work,  Oberlin  offered 
three  courses — the  Theological,  the  Collegiate,  and  the 
Young  Ladies.’  The  Collegiate  led  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
A diploma,  but  no  degree,  was  conferred  upon  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Ladies’  Course.  This  was  a liberal  cur- 
riculum for  a woman,  as  things  went  then,  and  nothing 
outside  of  Oberlin  could  be  compared  with  it,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  new  school  at  Mount  Holyoke,  now  completing 
its  fourth  year.  But  it  offered  no  language  except  op- 
tional Greek,  and  no  mathematics  beyond  geometry.  This 
brought  it  into  sharp  contrast  with  all  college  courses,  be- 
cause the  primary  stress  everywhere  was  upon  the  classics 
and  mathematics. 

What  brought  students,  men  and  women,  to  Oberlin, 
many  from  older  states  and  smoother  lives?  They 
wanted  something,  and  they  could  not  have  it  in  the 
East.  What  they  wanted,  or  why  they  wanted  it,  some 
could  not  tell,  and  some  knew  very  well.  It  was  a rest- 
less time,  an  era  of  migration,  but  out  of  it  has  come  a 
more  independent,  more  self-realizing,  a saner,  I think 
a happier  and  a more  useful  life.  And  the  women  who 
demanded  their  share  in  such  liberal  education  as  the 
times  afforded,  asked  only  for  their  own.  The  world  is 
richer  because  they  gained  it. 

Of  course  no  reasonable  person  assumes  that  the 
cause  of  higher  education  for  women  depended  upon  the 
three  who  took  the  first  draught  from  the  Pierian  spring. 
Next  June  women  will  receive  their  degrees  by  thousands 
and  next  September  they  will  register  for  college  courses 
by  tens  of  thousands.  They  would  be  doing  this  if  the 
faculties  of  1841  had  reserved  all  degrees  for  men.  And 
it  is  quite  true  that  we  should  have  flying  machines  with- 
out the  Wright  brothers,  telegraphs  without  Morse,  steam- 
boats without  Fulton,  and  humanity  without  pithecan- 
thropus erect  us.  We  may  help  or  hinder  cosmic  forces; 
we  cannot  start  or  stop  them.  And  they  do  not  run  on 
single  tracks. 

Nevertheless,  the  names  of  these  three  women  are 
among  the  honored  memorials  of  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  University  Women,  and  Oberlin  should  never 
forget  them. 

There  were,  as  there  always  are,  stars  before  the 
sunrise  — Sappho  and  Aspasia  in  ancient  Greece,  Hypatia 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  and  the  unparalleled  case  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  where,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  four  professorships  were  held  by  women. 
And  I have  been  told  that  before  1841,  in  the  far  South, 
there  was  an  institution,  name  unknown  because  soon 
discontinued,  which  issued  degrees  to  a few  women.  That 
was  a forerunner,  a “voice  in  the  wilderness,”  and  we 
ought  to  know  more  about  it. 

Just  how  much  credit  may  this  college  claim  for  this 
great  advance  begun  within  her  borders,  but  without  her 
approval;  permitted,  not  fostered,  and  not  heartily  en- 
dorsed for  many  years?  It  is  true  that,  from  the  first, 
Oberlin  was  a shining  exception  to  other  new  colleges, 
in  that  she  recognized  the  right  of  women  to  the  more 
abundant  life;  and  her  “Female  Department,”  her  care- 
fully planned  “Young  Ladies’  Course,”  her  “Ladies  Board 
of  Managers”  and  her  Lady  Principal  represented  an 
honest  and  vigorous  effort  to  satisfy  a legitimate  demand. 
It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  girls  came  to  Oberlin  from  the 
very  shrines  of  American  culture,  because  they  could 
thus  have  for  the  asking — albeit  with  a little  friendly  dis- 
suasion— that  for  which  they  might  not  even  ask  in  any 
Pastern  seat  of  higher  learning.  What  gratitude  and 
honor  due  to  Oberlin?  Is  it  right  that  any  should  be 
given  her  for  a reform  which  happened  in  spite  of  her 
plans  and  convictions? 

That  depends  upon  our  ideal  of  a reformer.  A re- 
former may  be  a man  who  chooses  a definite  aim,  and 
charts  his  course  for  it;  he  wins  or  fails  according  as  he 
reaches  or  misses  his  goal.  Again,  he  may  be  a man 
with  definite  faiths — in  justice,  in  humanity,  in  the  right 
to  opportunity — and  with  the  courage  to  put  these  faiths 
in  practice;  he  never  fails.  Either  way,  I think  we  may 
bestow  our  sympathy  upon  the  good  gentlemen  who  did 
their  laborious  best  for  the  “young  ladies’  course”  only 
to  discover  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  tell  a woman  what 
she  wants! 

A generation  after  the  Three  had  received  their  di- 
plomas, the  higher  education  of  woman  was  still  a moot 
question  in  many  influential  circles.  And  it  is  strange  to 
remember  that  the  subjects  which  seemed  most  hazardous 
for  the  feminine  intellect  were  not  those  which  called  for 
wide-reaching  thought  or  original  research.  It  was  rather 
in  matters  of  meticulous  accuracy,  in  the  niceties  of  small 
perfections  that  the  doubters  appeared  to  expect  woman 
to  fail.  Greek— not  Greek  literature  or  Greek  philosophy, 
but  the  Greek  language— threatened  to  be  the  pons  asino- 
rum  of  femininity.  I remember  when  the  playful  gibe  of 
Romney  Leigh  about  “lady’s  Greek,  without  the  accents” 
cut  me  deep,  and  I think  it  had  much  to  do  with  my 
resolve  to  learn  Greek,  accents  and  all!  I fear  that  such 


bogies  kept  some  of  us  over-scrupulous  about  the  jots  and 
tittles  of  the  Academic  Law.  When,  at  last,  the  battle 
was  really  on,  it  was  delightful  to  see  how  speedily  and 
cheerfully  the  masculine  garrison  surrendered  this  out- 
post to  the  feminine  cohorts.  I never  thought  to  see  the 
day,  but  I did  see  it  many  years  ago,  when  a sub-fresh- 
man  in  a Cleveland  high  school  repelled  the  suggestion 
that  he  elect  the  classical  course.  “Greek,”  said  he,  "is  a 
girls’  study!” 

The  Dauntless  Three  speedily  discredited  the  pet 
theory  of  conservatism — that  a college  woman  who  did 
not  die  in  the  process  would  waste  away  in  single  blessed- 
ness. All  married,  and  all  married  clergymen,  as  a girl 
of  early  Oberlin  should.  I know  little  of  Elizabeth  Prall 
Russell,  except  the  best  that  can  be  known  of  man  or 
woman — she  kept,  through  long  years,  her  girlhood  friend- 
ships with  those  whose  regard  would  honor  anyone.  An 
interesting  item  for  the  student  of  genetics  has  been 
noted  before  in  the  life  of  Caroline  Rudd  Allen.  She 
took  the  strenuous  journey  from  Connecticut  to  northern 
Ohio  because  she  wanted  to  study  Greek.  She  sent  back 
to  the  New  England  that  would  not  give  her  classical 
training,  a son  who  became  a distinguished  authority  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  was  Frederick  DeForest  Allen, 
of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1863,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of 
Leipsig,  Professor  at  Harvard,  and  author  of  Allen’s  Had- 
ley’s Greek  Grammar.  I knew  the  calibre  of  Mary  Hos- 
ford  Fisher  when  I read  in  her  own  handwriting  that  she 
taught  three  years  after  her  graduation,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  "such  studies  as  would  fit  her  to  be  a 
pastor’s  wife.” 

Considerable  search  into  Hosford  archives  has  failed 
to  establish  any  relationship  with  Mary  Hosford.  It  is 
the  more  interesting  to  me  that  I chanced  to  know  her 
name  and  that  she  was  a student  in  early  Oberlin  before 
I myself  had  ever  set  eyes  on  college  or  town.  I was 
just  of  the  age  to  be  interested  in  stories  of  our  parents’ 
young  days  when  my  father  chanced  to  say  that  when  he 
was  a student  at  Williams  college,  he  came  upon  a cat- 
alogue of  Oberlin.  It  contained  the  name  of  Mary  Hos- 
ford. It  was  a phenomenon  to  see  a woman  enrolled  in 
a college  class,  and  he  was  interested  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  name;  so  he  sent  her  a Williams  catalogue,  with 
his  name  marked.  She  responded  with  a program  of 
some  sort,  and  I wish  I had  asked  what  happened  next. 
Probably  nothing  happened,  for  they  were  both  responsible 
folk,  with  many  graver  thoughts  in  their  young  heads. 
But  because  of  this  small  episode  I have  always  felt  that 
I knew  Mary  Hosford,  not  as  a dim  historic  wraith,  but 
as  a flesh-and-blood  college  girl.  I am  sure  that  she 
never  dreamed  that  her  staid  little  flirtation  would  be 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops,  so  to  speak,  almost  ninety 
years  after.  And  I am  as  sure  that  if,  with  the  blessed 
damozel,  she  is  leaning  out  from  the  gold  bar  of  heaven,  it 
does  not  disturb  her  felicity. 


“Cest  la  Guerre” 


By  Anthony 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30,  1916,  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  my  life.  Its  his- 
torical significance  was  even  far  more  reaching  in  effect 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  after  the  Versailles  Treaty,  as 
later  years  have  developed,  than  any  one  present  on  that 
eventful  day  could  foresee. 


W.  Chez,  '1'.  ’96-99 

It  was  a great  milestone  in  the  history  of  many  small 
nations  and  millions  of  people  after  centuries  of  strug- 
gle on  their  stormy  road  toward  independence  and  free- 
dom from  oppression.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  tottering  before  the  falling  with  a terrible  smash  of 
an  old  house — the  oldest — honey-combed  with  political  and 
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clerical  intrique  of  centuries  of  oppression  of  the  weak, 
the  home  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  kitchen  where 
broils  and  wars  in  Europe  were  cooked  up. 

On  this  day  was  the  physical  fall  of  the  old  tyrannical 
monarchial  Hapsburg  line  and  the  final  crash  of  the  house. 
The  system  was  only  a matter  of  a few  more  years  and 
days. 

Francis  Joseph  was  dead,  this  was  the  day  of  his 
funeral.  Vienna  was  in  deep  mourning,  filled  with  royal 
guests  from  all  the  central  powers  who  came  to  pay 
their  last  homage  as  befits  a monarch.  The  United 
States  was  observing  her  annual  day  of  Thanksgiving. 
Vienna  was  in  the  midst  of  a terrible  war  and  her  dead 
emperor  and  former  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  direct 
cause  of  this  war.  America  was  free  and  yet  out  of  the 
war.  Prayers  were  going  up  in  thanksgiving  for  free- 
dom to  worship  God  and  liberty  to  worship  God  and  for 
free  speech  and  life. 

HAPSBURGS  ELIMINATED 

In  Vienna  prayers  and  masses  were  offered  for  the 
soul  of  one  who  believed  in  the  Divine  rights  of  kings, 
who  by  birth  and  family  were  ordained  of  God  to  rule 
and  to  think  for  all  their  subjects  who  were  to  give  up 
all  their  rights  to  one,  and  he  alone  to  have  the  power, 
without  their  consent,  to  declare  war  and  demand  that  all 
bleed  and  die  for  one — him  alone.  But  as  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  of  Napoleon  after  Waterloo,  it  was  not  to  be — • 
“ No,  because  of  God.”  When  a family  considers  itself 
more  important  than  the  universe  it  is  doomed.  The 
slow  but  surely  growing  enlightenment  of  the  world  of 
progress  eliminated  the  Hapsburgs.  They  were  in  its 
way,  and  November  30,  1916,  was  the  day  when  the  world 
had  reached  that  point  of  setting  them  aside.  That  I 
should  not  only  see  this  day,  but  to  be  present  at  this 
historical-making  epoch,  one  of  less  than  one  hundred 
Americans  in  all  Vienna,  to  view  this  Royal  procession 
certainly  seemed  an  act  of  fate,  a Divine  Providence  work- 
ing through  it  all,  that  I,  a son  of  a former  humble  sub- 
ject of  this  same  Francis  Joseph,  whose  hand  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  years  before  had  been  so  heavy  upon 
him  that  my  father  emigrated  to  America,  the  land  of 
freedom,  where  his  children  could  escape  the  slavery  of 
serfdom  he  passed  through.  And  I could  not  help  but 
be  thankful  for  what  he  had  sacrificed  in  hardship  of  those 
early  pioneer  days  in  the  west  that  made  America  the 
land  of  my  birth  instead  of  Bohemia,  under  Austrian  rule. 
And  as  I saw  the  troops  of  this  Emperor,  many  of  them 
like  cattle,  driven  into  this  war  against  their  will  and 
conscience,  to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder,  had  I been  born 
in  Bohemia,  I could  see  myself  in  the  ranks  of  these  poor 
Ce  chs,  despised  because  their  sympathies  and  loyalty 
were  pro-ally  and  they  did  not  want  to  fight  against  their 
brother  Slavs  in  Serbia  and  Russia  nor  against  France 
or  England,  and  surely  not  later  against  America.  They 
looked  upon  these  countries  as  their  friends,  but  as  their 
country  had  been  conquered  by  the  Hapsburgs  three  hun- 


dred years  before,  they  lost  their  independence  and  had 
to  fight  under  the  colors  of  their  oppressors  against  their 
own  race  and  blood,  with  tyrannical  Austrian  officers  over 
them.  Their  lot  was  truly  a sad  one. 

“ Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  business,  he  shall  stand 
before  Kings.”  How  true  it  was  as  I looked  down  on  them 
literally  from  my  Grandstand  seat  in  the  window  of  the 
American  Consulate,  a choice  vantage  point  cornering  on 
the  two  streets  overlooking  St.  Stepans  Cathedral,  where 
the  rites  were  held  and  from  where  the  procession 
marched  down  past  us  to  the  Spanish  Chapel  where  the 
final  service,  according  to  the  Hapsburg  ancient  custom, 
was  to  be  celebrated.  All  royalty  of  the  central  powers 
were  represented  and  many  of  them  in  person. 

CORONATION  OF  KARL  AND  ZITA 

A month  later  I happened  to  be  in  Budapest  and  at- 
tended the  coronation  of  Karl  and  Zita.  The  Sarajevo  in- 
cident made  him  the  unexpected  heir  to  the  throne.  At 
this  time  there  were  hardly  a dozen  Americans  in  Buda- 
pest, surely  passing  strange  that  I should  have  been  pres- 
ent at  both  these  events.  But  stranger  still  and  with  far 
different  emotions  after  the  war  I came  “home”  with  the 
Cechoslovak  Legionnaires  from  Siberia,  where  I had 
served  them  as  “Y”  secretary,  and  in  1918  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  their  Army.  We  came  to  old  historic  Prague, 
formerly  the  Capitol  of  Bohemia,  now  the  Capitol  of  the 
new  Cechoslovak  Republic,  a people  who,  after  three  hun- 
dred years  of  bondage,  came  back  into  their  own.  My 
father’s  people.  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  their  free- 
dom were  he  alive  and  to  know  that  his  youngest  son  was 
there  in  his  fatherland  and  had  had  a small  part  in  work- 
ing toward  their  independence.  I personally  called  on 
their  democratic  President,  Masaryk,  who  in  many  ways 
reminds  one  of  George  Washington.  He  likewise  is  the 
Father  of  his  country.  They  lovingly  call  him  “ Taticek 
Masaryk  ” or  “Daddy.”  He  was  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  legionnaires,  not  at  the  front,  but  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  plans.  He  is  the  first  president,  and  elected  for 
life.  Like  Washington,  he  was  “ first  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  Cechoslo- 
vakia  took  our  constitution  as  a model,  and  signed  her 
Declaration  of  Independence  in.  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. Her  people  are  more  like  Americans  than  any 
other  peoples  of  Europe.  In  their  love  of  democracy  and 
in  commerce  they  are  enterprising.  Intellectually  they 
rank  high,  and  illiteracy  among  them  is  almost  nil. 

President  Masaryk  is  considered  the  wisest  and  ablest 
ruler  in  Europe,  and  Benes,  Secretary  of  State,  one  of 
the  shrewdest  statesmen  of  his  time.  This  little  new 
Republic,  with  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  is  pros- 
pering and  working  for  peace  among  the  Balkans,  and  I 
believe  is  the  balance  wheel  that  will  hold  Central  Eu- 
rope in  harmony  and  insure  peace  and  business  pros- 
perity, for  that  is  her  only  salvation,  and  she  must  have 
the  good  will  of  her  neighbors  to  live. 

Long  may  she  live  and  prosper! 


Student  Government  Today 

By  Charles  L.  Burton 

President  of  the  Student  Council,  1925-26 


During  the  several  years  preceeding  1925,  many  stu- 
dents on  the  campus  had  become  discontented  with  the 
existing  form  of  student  government.  They  contended, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Men’s  Senate  should  be 


for  the  men  only  and  that  it  should  not  govern  the 
women  too.  This  was  occasioned  whenever  student  meet- 
ings were  called  because  the  President  of  the  Men’s  Sen- 
ate presided.  The  question  very  naturally  arose  as  to 
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why  this  officer,  elected  by  the  men  of  the  Senate,  should 
also  have  the  authority  over  the  women. 

As  a result  of  this  situation  and  the  need  of  general 
revision  of  student  government,  the  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Senates  in  1925  appointed  a joint  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  certain  established  methods  of  stu- 
dent government.  After  several  months  of  study,  recom- 
mendations from  this  group  were  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ates where  the  plan  was  unanimously  favored.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  student  body  was  secured  the  following 
week  and  the  new  plan  became  a reality. 

The  plan  adopted  involved  a complete  centralization  of 
authority  in  a body  composed  of  nine  students.  Although 
originally  known  as  the  Joint  Council,  this  name  was 
changed  to  the  Student  Council  owing  to  complications 
which  arose  in  connection  with  an  existing  organization 
by  that  name.  And  so  the  Student  Council  took  office  in 
the  spring  of  1925. 

Under  the  plan  of  re-organization,  it  was  quite  definitely 
stated  that  the  old  charter  of  the  Associated  Students  re- 
main the  same.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  request,  the 
new  Student  Council  was  made  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  former  Associated  Students.  As  a consequence,  the 
duties  of  the  former  Board  of  Associated  Students  were 
amalgamated  with  the  new  duties  of  the  Student  Council 
so  that  the  new  group  was  not  only  the  central  governing 
body,  hut  also  carried  out  the  duties  of  the  former  Board 
regarding  forensics,  publications,  and  a new  activity,  that 
of  clubs.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  new  Student  Coun- 
cil was  organized  to  comply  with  the  original  charter 
obtained  from  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  duties  of  the  new  Student  Council  can  be  classi- 
fied under  three  divisions.  The  first  provides  for  the  gen- 
eral transaction  of  all  matters  relative  to  student  govern- 
ment and  student  activities  involving  men  and  women 
jointly.  Under  this  provision,  the  Council  has  the  right 
to  decide  any  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  when  men  and 
women  are  involved.  This  was  considered  necessary  in 
view  of  some  of  the  past  difficulties  experienced  along 
this  line.  The  second  general  duty  regards  the  joint 
meetings  of  this  group  with  the  Faculty  Council  organ- 
ized at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  matters 
of  common  interest.  Such  details  involve  the  curriculum, 
methods  of  instruction  and  examination,  and  other  current 
problems.  The  third  general  duty  involves  the  old  Asso- 
ciated Students  activities.  The  Student  Council  shall 
consider  the  names  chosen  by  the  managing  boards  of 
publications  and  debate  coming  under  its  jurisdiction,  for 
the  appointments  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  may  propose 
candidates  and  shall  confirm  or  elect  at  its  own  discretion. 
It  shall  have  the  right  to  make  such  changes  as  may  be- 
come necessary  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Review,  the  college  magazine,  Debate,  and  the  Student 
Chest.  Such  are  the  general  duties  of  the  Student  Council 
as  defined  at  present. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Student  Council  was  composed 
of  nine  members.  Seven  of  this  number  may  be  elected 
by  the  student  body.  They  are  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  who  may  be  either  Senior  men  or  women;  the 
Secretary,  a woman;  the  Treasurer,  a Senior  man;  the 
two  Representatives  at  large  from  the  student  body,  a 
man  and  a woman;  and  the  Representatives  of  Forensics, 
Publications,  and  Clubs,  who  must  be  a man.  The  con- 
stitution requires  at  least  three  seniors  on  the  Student 


Council,  two  juniors  as  representatives  at  large;  and  the 
other  two  members  may  be  from  any  class  above  the 
first  year  though  they  will  undoubtedly  always  come  from 
the  upper  classes.  The  President  of  the  Men’s  Senate  and 
also  the  President  of  the  Woman's  League  are  ex-officio 
members  but  will  probably  be  seniors.  They  are  elected 
by  the  members  of  their  respective  organizations. 

The  method  of  election  to  the  Student  Council  war- 
rants some  explanation.  It  is  provided  that  the  Student 
C ouncil  elections  should  be  prior  to  the  class  elections  in 
the  spring.  The  reason  for  this  provision  is  quite  ob- 
vious. At  the  primary  elections  the  seven  members  of 
the  Student  Council  are  nominated  and  elected,  the  two 
highest  candidates  being  considered  in  the  final  elec- 
tions which  follow  one  week  later. 

In  this  connection  it  was  considered  advisable  to  com- 
plete the  primary  elections  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  so  that  the  defeated  candidates  might 
be  nominated  to  the  other  offices,  if  the  student  body  so 
desired.  In  the  case  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
Forensic  Representative,  the  Student  Council  places  can- 
didates for  these  offices  in  nomination  although  the  stu- 
dent body  may  also  supplement  these  nominations  from 
the  floor.  This  is  true  with  one  exception,  where  it  is 
necessary  for  a petition  signed  by  10%  of  the  student 
body  to  name  a candidate  for  nomination  to  the  office  of 
Forensics  Representative.  Owing  to  the  special  nature 
of  these  three  offices  it  was  thought  better  to  restrict, 
somewhat,  the  choice  of  candidates.  By  allowing  an  in- 
terval of  one  week  between  the  primaries  and  the  final 
elections,  there  should  be  sufficient  time  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  to  select  the  candidates  for 
these  offices  who  will  be  best  fitted  for  their  respective 
duties. 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council  during  the  past  year 
has  been  almost  entirely  of  the  nature  of  organization. 
It  has  necessitated  the  complete  revision  of  the  former 
Associated  Students  Constitution  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  constitution  under  which  the  present  Council  op- 
erates. One  of  the  most  important  activities  in  which  the 
new  Student  Council  has  engaged  itself,  has  been  its 
regular  meetings  with  the  Faculty  Council  which  became 
active  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 
The  discussions  in  this  body  have  been  confined  mostly 
to  problems  of  current  interest  on  the  campus.  These 
have  included  a short  study  of  the  curriculum,  methods 
of  instruction  and  examination,  and  the  question  of  ad- 
mission, with  the  result  that  certain  recommendations 
were  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  General  Faculty  for 
further  consideration.  It  is  intended  that,  for  the  most 
part,  these  meetings  be  closed  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a free  consideration  of  all  the  problems.  Certainly 
there  is  a great  -opportunity  here  for  both  students  and 
Faculty  to  understand  different  viewpoints  of  these  prob- 
lems and  in  this  manner  any  tendency  towards  discon- 
tent and  friction  between  these  two  groups  should  be 
greatly  minimized.  After  certain  conclusions  have  been 
attained,  it  is  then  the  intention  to  have  these  facts  pub- 
lished in  order  that  the  student  body  know  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

It  is  to  foster  this  spirit  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation that  the  present  form  of  student  government 
has  been  adopted. 
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Frank  Fanning  Jewett 


' V--: 


By  Professor  Wi 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  life  comes  from 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser;  and,  since  the  writer  was  un- 
doubtedly in  touch  with  Mrs.  Jewett,  it  probably  con- 
stitutes an  accurate  chronology  of  events. 

"Professor  Jewett  was  born  at  Newton  Corner,  Mass.: 
January  8,  1844.  By  direct  descent  on 
his  mother’s  side  he  counted  among 
his  ancestors  Governor  Bradford  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  May- 
flower in  1620,  and  Miles  Standish, 
who  was  of  the  same  company  of 
Pilgrims. 

“On  his  father’s  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  Edward  Jewett  of  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  whose  two  sons, 

Maximilian  and  Joseph,  in  1638,  set- 
tled in  Rowley,  Mass.  Edward  Jew- 
ett’s grandson,  Eleazer  Jewett,  found- 
ed Jewett  City,  Conn. 

“Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
grandfather,  Fanning  Tracy — a Yale 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1796  and  val- 
edictorian of  his  class  — Frank  Fan- 
ning Jewett  -was  graduated  from  Yale 
with  the  class  of  1870,  receiving  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  and  at  the  same  time 
being  admitted  to  the  honorary  schol- 
arship fraternity,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
1873  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

“After  leaving  Yale,  Mr.  Jewett 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy,  then  returned  to  New 
Haven  for  graduate  work  in  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School.  Thence  he  went  to  Germany, 
where,  in  Gottingen  University,  he  was  one  of  the  small 
group  of  American  students  who,  at  that  time,  specialized 
in  chemical  work  under  highly-trained  German  teachers. 

"Among  his  fellow  students  in  Gottingen  were  Provost 
Edgar  F.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pro- 
fessor Mears  of  Williams  College,  Professor  Morse  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  a few  other  educators  in 
American  colleges. 

“On  his  return  from  Germany,  Mr.  Jewett  was  invited 
to  become  private  assistant  to  Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs 
of  Harvard  University.  Shortly  afterward,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Porter  of  Yale,  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Japanese  government  to  become  professor 
of  chemistry  in  their  Imperial  University  in  Tokio.  This 
was  high  honor  in  those  days  when  western  methods 
were  being  put  into  practice  in  the  awakening  Orient. 
Mr.  Jewett  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  prcfe~sor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Imperial  University  from  1876  to  1880. 

“In  Tokio,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1880,  Mr.  Jewett  and 
Miss  Frances  Gulick  were  married.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  at  that  time  resi- 
dent in  Yokohama. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  contract  with  the  Japanese 
government  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  head  of  the 
department  of  chemistry  in  Oberlin  College.  This  he 
held  from  1880  to  1912,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  college,  he  retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

After  retiring  from  his  professorship  Mr.  Jewett  lived 


iam  H.  Chapin,  ’04 

in  Oberlin  until  1923.  In  November  of  that  year  he  and 
Mrs.  Jewett  moved  to  Honolulu,  where  they  hoped  to 
escape  the  rigorous  Ohio  winters.  Here  they  remained 
until  Mr.  Jewett's  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1926.’’ 

My  first  real  acqpaintance  with  Mr.  Jewett  came  in 
1900,  when,  as  a freshman  in  col- 
lege, I entered  his  class  in  general 
chemistry.  This  was,  of  course,  in 
the  old  laboratory  which  stood  be- 
tween Peters  Hall  and  Warner  Hall. 
It  was  a dingy  old  place,  but  Profes- 
sor Jewett  taught  there  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I count  it  a privilege 
to  have  worked  there  for  I am  sure 
that  no  one  who  did  not  could  have 
fully  appreciated  the  new  laboratory 
when  it  came.  Moreover,  in  such  a 
place  it  was  the  teacher  alone  ■who 
counted.  Many  of  the  alumni  will  re- 
member the  low  ceilings  of  that  old 
laboratory,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  rolled  beneath  them,  but  the 
thought  that  comes  to  me  is  of  the 
ever-present  teacher  who  walked  back 
and  forth,  quick  to  correct  any  faults 
of  manipulation,  and  always  eager  to 
help  any  student  who  showed  the  least 
interest  in  his  work. 

The  new  laboratory  was  ready  for 
occupancy  before  we  finished  our 
freshman  year;  and  what  a glad  troop 
we  were  as  each  carried  his  appa- 
ratus over  there  to  continue  our  work 
amid  new  and  beautiful  surroundings! 
expressed  her  enthusiasm  with  the 
and  Mr.  Jewett  himself  likened 


Professor  and  Mrs.  Jewett  in  1925 


One  of  the  girls 
words:  "This  is  Heaven!’ 
it  to  the  entry  of  the  Children  of  Israel  into  the  Promised 
Land.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  building  of  this 
laboratory  Mr.  Jewett  had  searched,  almost  the  world 
over,  for  ideas;  and,  when  the  building  was  completed,  it 
embodied  the  best  he  could  find  in  several  nations.  After 
twenty-five  years  of  use  it  still  ranks  among  the  best  of 
college  laboratories,  and  will  long  stand  as  a fitting 
memorial  to  its  real  architect. 

As  a teacher  Mr.  Jewett  was  always  clear  and  forceful, 
lie  always  set  up  and  carried  out  his  own  lecture  experi- 
ments, and  these  experiments  always  “worked.”  When  I 
was  his  assistant  I once  asked  him  if  I might  carry  out 
these  experiments.  His  answer  was:  "Not  unless  you 
think  you  can  do  them  better  than  I can.”  Needless  to 
say,  I did  not  do  them.  When  I first  came  into  Mr. 
Jewett's  class  I thought  he  was  rather  curt  and  austere, 
but  I soon  found  that  this  was  all  “on  the  surface.”  At 
heart  he  was  very  kind.  He  was  never  too  tired  to  help 
along  any  bewildered  or  inquisitive  student. 

And  what  a worker  this  teacher  was!  He  told  me 
that,  when  he  first  came  to  Oberlin,  he  had  to  teach 
English  Composition  and  Physiology  as  well  as  Chemis- 
try, and  at  one  time  he  acted  as  Dean  of  Men  besides. 
Even  after  I knew  him  the  habit  of  push  and  hurry  was 
still  upon  him.  I have  often  seen  him  go  up  the  stairs 
in  Severance  Laboratory  two  steps  at  a time.  Of  course 
we  well  understand  now  that  such  programs  as  he  car- 
ried out  were  deadening;  but  college  professors  in  those 
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days  were  "hired  to  teach.”  We  marvel  at  what  he  ac- 
complished, but  regret  that  he  could  not  have  had  time  to 
do  the  productive  work  for  which  he  was  fitted  and  which 
he  longed  to  do.  What  a teacher  he  would  have  been  if 
he  could  have  brought  daily  to  his  students  the  fresh 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  original  research! 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jewett  did  accomplish  some  original 
work.  Nothing  less  than  a barred  cell  could  have  pre- 
vented that.  He  always  said  that  his  greatest  discovery 
was  Charles  M.  Hall.  But  I am  sure  that  few  of  us 
appreciate  how  much  he  must  have  done  in  helping  this 
young  man  along  with  his  invention.  Mr.  Jewett,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  gave  all  the  credit  to  the  in- 
ventor, but  we  know  that  he  gave  helpful  advice  at  every 
turn.  How  did  this  young  student  know  that  the  mineral 
cryolite  melted  easily,  and  thus  offered  itself  as  a possible 
solvent  for  aluminum  oxide?  Who  fitted  up  the  batteries 


which  the  young  inventor  used?  Indeed,  who  suggested 
to  him  the  problem  of  finding  a cheap  method  for  getting 
metallic  aluminum? 

Mr.  Jewett’s  writing  was  hampered,  as  was  his  re- 
search, by  much  teaching,  but  I regard  his  Laboratory 
Exercises  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  a workable  students’  manual.  His  diction  is  so 
clear-cut  that  even  the  sophomore,  with  his  consummate 
skill  at  finding  ambiguities,  cannot  escape  the  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  experiments  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon. 

No  account  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  life  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Mrs.  Jewett.  After  I came  to  know 
her  I always  felt  that  she  was  in  the  near  background 
of  all  his  experiences.  Her  rather  infrequent  visits  to  the 
laboratory  were  always  welcomed  by  the  students,  her 
charm  as  a conversationalist  was  an  education  of  all  of  us. 


A One  Year  Varsity  Rule 

By  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  ’99,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  College  Physician,  Wesleyan  University 


A paper  read  before  the  Intercollegiate  Parley  on  the 
American  College  Education,  held  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Dec.  1925. 

Many  of  the  reforms  in  athletics  now  under  discussion 
do  not  interest  me  because  I do  not  think  they  strike  at 
fundamental  problems.  I am  not  particularly  interested  in 
whether  the  Yale  University  Athletic  Association,  out  of 
its  million  dollar  income  from  athletics,  reduces  Mr.  Jones’ 
salary  for  two  months’  work  from  $15,000  to  $10,000,  or 
whether  they  spend  the  money  thus  saved  in  buying  extra 
pairs  of  shoes,  sweaters,  traveling  bags,  or  souvenirs  for 
the  players.  Nor  am  I very  much  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  the  question  of  the  length  of  schedule  in 
football — whether  four  or  five  or  six  games  constitute  a 
schedule. 

Before  I can  become  excited  over  reforms  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  I sincerely  believe  that  our  athletic  system  needs 
reforming,  two  or  three  fundamental  questions  must  be 
decided,  or  else  we  will  go  ahead  as  we  have  in  past  years 
making  incidental  reforms,  but  not  solving  the  big  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  question,  it  seems  to  me,  which  needs  a de- 
cision, is  this:  For  what  group  are  we  carrying  on  our 

intercollegiate  athletics?  Obviously,  if  we  are  carrying 
on  our  intercollegiate  athletics  with  the  public  chiefly  in 
mind,  then  we  must  do  certain  things  and  permit  certain 
practices  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  could  elimi- 
nate the  public.  Again,  if  we  are  carrying  on  our  inter- 
collegiate athletics  primarily  in  the  interest  of  alumni 
support  and  enthusiasm,  obviously  we  must  do  certain 
things  and  permit  certain  practices,  such  as  trips  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  or  to  mid-western  cities,  which  might  not  be 
necessary  if  we  could  eliminate  the  alumni  and  the  public. 
If,  as  I think  we  should,  we  carry  on  our  intercollegiate 
athletics  in  the  interest  solely  of  the  undergraduates,  for 
we  are  after  all  undergraduate  institutions,  then  surely 
we  should  make  certain  reformations.  The  public  and  the 
alumni  might  enjoy  certain  by-products  from  what  the 
undergraduates  are  doing. 


After  having  determined  for  whom  athletics  should  be 
carried  on,  the  determination  of  the  objectives  desired  be- 
comes important. 

For  one  thing,  the  college  group  undoubtedly  develops 
and  should  develop  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  college 
through  athletic  contests.  In  appraising  the  qualities  de- 
veloped by  varsity  players,  many,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
been  over-enthusiastic.  Certainly  such  qualities  as  initia- 
tive, resourcefulness,  and  team  work,  which  are  of  value 
in  later  life,  may  be  developed  in  a number  of  ways  as 
well  as  in  athletic  participation.  Some  may  achieve  them 
in  managing  a college  daily,  others  in  being  heads  of  other 
student  organizations.  Furthermore,  I wonder  sometimes 
whether  such  qualities  as  courage  and  team  play,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  rather  demanded  than  developed  by  var- 
sity participation.  On  this  view  the  actual  development 
of  such  qualities  would  take  place  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  childhood,  and  on  class  and  scrub  teams.  True,  the 
varsity  teams  would  still  offer  a stimulus  to  men  to  go 
through  with  such  preliminary  training.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  qualities  undoubtedly  which  could  not  be  so 
well  developed  elsewhere  as  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  it  is  decided 
that  certain  valuable  qualities  can  be  developed  only 
through  intercollegiate  participation,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  educational  institutions  we  should  see  to  it  that 
not  only  a small  ten  percent  of  our  undergraduates  receive 
this  training,  but  that  every  man  physically  qualified  to 
stand  the  strain  of  intercollegiate  competition  should  re- 
ceive this  training.  Now  I believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  thoughtful  coaches  and  athletic  directors  and  psycholo- 
gists would  agree  with  me  that  during  the  first  year  in 
which  a man  plays  on  an  intercollegiate  team  he  secures 
perhaps  90  to  95  percent  of  all  the  permanent  good  that  he 
will  get  out  of  athletic  participation.  Of  course  I do  not 
deny  that  a man  on  the  track  team,  running  the  100-yard 
dash,  may  as  a result  of  a second  year  of  participation  re- 
duce by  one-tenth  ol’  a second  his  time.  This  of  course  is 
simply  a temporary  value  which  he  loses  two  weeks  after 
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the  training  season  is  over.  Unquestionably  a man  on  a 
football  team  may  be  a better  punter  or  drop  kicker  the 
second  year  he  plays  than  he  is  the  first  year.  But  this 
improvement  is  not  a permanent  one  because  he  loses  this 
shortly  after  the  season  is  over,  and  certainly  by  the  time 
he  has  been  out  of  college  two  years. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  men  gain  such  a large  proportion 
of  the  values  the  first  year  they  play  on  the  teams,  would 
it  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  undergraduate  body  if, 
after  one  season  of  work  on  the  varsity  team,  the  already 
educated  player  retires  and  permits  another  undergrad- 
uate to  play  the  following  season? 

The  following  statistics  show  what  the  situation  is  at 
the  present  time  in  colleges  where  undergraduates  are  al- 
lowed to  participate  for  more  than  one  season  in  their  col- 
lege course  on  a given  team.  In  arriving  at  these  statis- 
tics the  men  who  received  varsity  letters  in  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  track  for  the  year  1919-1920  were 
studied,  except  E college,  where  the  year  1922-23  is  the 
basis: 

TABLE  1 


A College  X Col.  B. 

Col. 

C.  Col.  D Col. 

E Col. 

Approximate  i 

attendance  800 

3000 

6000 

350 

G000 

500 

Baseball 

Total  Number 

Men 

14 

11 

14 

10 

14 

9 

No.  making  1 

letter 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

No.  making  2 

letters 

6 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

No.  making  3 

letters 

1 

G 

8 

3 

7 

o 

No.  making  4 

letters 

3 

— 

— 

4 

— 

2 

Football 

Total  Number 

Mon 

19 

17 

19 

17 

19 

13 

No.  making  1 

letter 

8 

G 

3 

2 

3 

1 

No.  making  2 

letters 

4 

9 

4 

3 

4 

G 

No.  making  3 

letters 

6 

2 

7 

6 

8 

5 

No.  making  4 

letters 

1 

— 

5 

6 

4 

1 

Basketball 

Total  Number 

Men 

7 

_ 

8 

4 

10 

5 

No.  making  1 

letter 

2 

No 

3 

1 

4 

1 

No.  making  2 

letters 

3 

basket- 

2 

2 

3 

1 

No.  making  3 

letters 

1 

ball 

3 

1 

3 

3 

No.  making  4 

letters 

1 











Track 

Total  Number 

Men 

11 

8 

20 

10 

17 

11 

No.  making  1 

letter 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

No.  making  2 

letters 

4 

2 

G 

2 

8 

7 

No.  making  3 

letters 

4 

3 

10 

2 

7 

2 

No.  making  4 

letters 

2 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

Table  2 is  a study  of  these  same  men  indicating  the 
number  that  participated  in  more  than  one  sport  during 
their  college  course,  and  the  number  of  letters  awarded  to 
each  one  during  his  college  course. 

I rom  Table  2 it  is  clear  that  248  men  played  a 
total  oi  725  seasons  of  sport.  If  the  rules  were  changed 
permitting  participation  in  a given  sport  for  but  one  sea- 
son, we  should  approximate  725  men  receiving  one  letter 
each,  instead  of  248  men  receiving  725  letters. 

If  the  rule  was  generally  adopted  that  any  given  indi- 
vidual could  play  only  one  season  in  each  sport,  and  that 
aftei  the  freshman  year,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  certain 
results  would  necessarily  follow. 

1.  We  would  protect  individuals  from  over-participa- 
th°rn'  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  play 
ree  years  on  a team  and  perhaps  three  years  on  two  or 
ree  teams,  as  is  illustrated  by  certain  men  in  Table  2, 

o won  nine  letters,  and  one  who  won  eleven  letters. 


TABLE  2 


A 

800  51 

4G 

5 

0 

0 

12 

15 

9 

8 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

9-51 

111 

B 

GOOO  52 

42 

9 

1 

0 

9 

10  21 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

— 

2 

50-52 

154 

c 

350  41 

33 

7 

1 

0 

4 

7 

5 

7 

2 

4 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

13-41 

177 

D 

GOOO  GO 

52 

G 

2 

0 

10 

15 

19 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

23-GO 

143 

E 

500  44 

27 

15 

1 

- 

3 

13 

14 

10 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2-11 

140 

Totals  248 

200 

42 

5 

0 

1 * 
n 

GO 

08 

34 

9 

9 

4 

10 

1 

1 

725 

2.  It  would  multiply  the  number  of  men  who  are  get- 
ting this  unquestionably  desirable  training — see  Table  2. 

3.  Such  a regulation  would  allow  able  athletes  to  spend 
more  time  on  their  academic  work. 

4.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  newspapers  to 
carry  on  such  publicity  regarding  individual  players  as  is 
the  case  now.  Mr.  Grange  was  a great  player  in  the  soph- 
omore year,  the  first  year  he  played  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  If  this  one  season  of  sport  had  been  in  operation, 
Mr.  Grange  would  have  resumed  his  rightful  place  as  a 
member  of  society  the  following  year. 

5.  We  have  a great  deal  of  professionalism  in  our  col- 
lege athletics  through  the  award  of  what  is  sometimes 
known  as  athletic  scholarships,  but  which  I call  wages, 
through  payment  of  expenses  by  alumni,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  organizations.  With  the  one  season  rule 
and  a full  freshman  rule,  I think  that  most  individuals 
and  organizations  would  hesitate  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a player  through  some  big  preparatory  school,  and  then 
his  way  into  college,  in  the  hope  that  after  he  had  been 
through  one  year,  he  would  be  eligible  for  varsity  compe- 
tition for  one  season  in  a given  sport. 

6.  Unquestionably  more  men  would  be  kept  in  active 
training  because  they  would  feel  that  if  they  did  not  make 
the  team  their  sophomore  or  junior  year,  they  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  make  it  in  their  senior  year,  since 
the  stars  of  their  sophomore  or  junior  year  would  last  but 
one  season. 

7.  There  undoubtedly  would  be,  as  a result  of  this 
one  season  of  training,  a number  of  seniors  who  played 
as  juniors  and  are  therefore  ineligible  to  play  in  their 
senior  year,  who  could  serve  as  coaches  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  undergraduate  teams. 

8.  If  all  colleges  did  this,  the  teams  would  be  on  the 
same  relative  basis  as  at  the  present  time,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  average  undergraduate  or  alumnus  or  man 
of  the  world  knows  little  or  nothing  about  what  is  going 
on  on  the  football  field  except  that  the  ball  goes  up  the 
field  and  down  again.  If  men  were  allowed  to  play  one 
season  only,  the  same  thing  would  take  place  and  the  finer 
points  of  the  game  would  not  be  missed  by  the  average  in- 
dividual who  does  not  see  them  at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  once  more 
get  back  to  a system,  as  a result  of  this  arrangement,  of 
judging  a college  on  its  educational  work  instead  of  by 
the  number  of  football  victories. 
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Heady  Playing  Wins  in  Football 
By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 


Oberlin  is  headed  toward  another 
championship.  At  least  the  team  at 
present  seems  bound  in  that  general 
direction.  Pour  victories  have  Mac- 
Eachron’s  huskies  tucked  away  to 
date.  Baldwin-Wallace,  Marietta, 
Mount  Union  and  Reserve  have  each 
fallen  before  the  crimson  plungers. 

The  squad  reported  for  practice  a 
week  before  school  began.  As  is  cus- 
tomary, the  early  days  were  spent  in 
getting  the  men  into  form,  having 
them  get  the  “feel”  of  the  pigskin 
once  more,  in  teaching  them  they  must 
work  together.  Forty  men  were  report- 
ing regularly  for  the  workouts.  Hans- 
hary,  Poe.  Burr,  Hosfield,  Fleming, 
Wiclcenden  and  Thomas  were  all  back 
for  their  old  backfield  positions.  Cap- 
tain “Bill”  Zwick,  both  of  the  Wilder 
lads,  Jones,  Ballard,  Hastings  and 
Jamieson  were  out  again  for  the  line. 
Obviously  the  forward  wall  would  be 
weak.  Parks,  Evans,  Holter,  Metcalf, 
Hoecker,  Stocker  and  several  others 
came  out  for  the  vacancies. 

MacEachron  worked  hard  with  his 
men,  yet  after  the  Baldwin-Wallace 
affair,  the  line  was  sickly.  Oberlin 
won  7-0,  but  the  game,  coming  three 
days  after  the  opening  of  school,  had 
not  given  the  coach  time  to  develop 
his  squad. 

A wet  and  muddy  field  seemed  to 
deaden  both  teams.  The  play  was 
almost  entirely  line  smashing  and 
plunging.  Almost  the  entire  Oberlin 
squad  was  used  in  the  game,  but  none 
of  the  various  combinations  appeared 
at  all  as  championship  material. 

The  first  half  was  slow  and  score- 
less. Oberlin  opened  the  third  quar- 
ter with  most  all  of  the  old  material 
in  play.  It  was  then  that  the  win- 
ning score  was  roped  in.  Hansbary 
took  the  ball  on  his  own  45-yard  line 
and  then  squirmed  and  twisted  his 
way  45  yards  to  B.-W.’s  ten-yard 
marker.  An  attempted  plunge  failed 
and  then  the  ball  was  given  to  Poe. 
“Art”  sent  the  water-soaked  sphere 
sailing  over  the  line  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  Jamieson.  Burr  kicked  be- 
tween the  posts  for  the  seventh  point. 

Throughout  the  final  period,  the  ball 
was  for  the  most  part  in  Oberlin  ter- 
ritory and  the  invaders  launched  one 
desperate  drive,  which  carried  them 
to  the  crimson  10-yard  line.  But 
Oberlin  held  and  left  the  field  with 
the  long  end  of  the  score  in  their 
favor. 


MARIETTA  IN  THE  CONFERENCE 

When  Marietta  came  to  Oberlin  on 
October  2,  it  was  for  their  first  game 
of  the  year,  and  for  their  first  fracas 
after  having  been  accepted  into  mem- 
bership into  the  Ohio  Conference. 
Oberlin  promptly  squelched  the  new- 
comers 27-0. 

Zwick  and  his  helpers  seemed  new 
men.  The  week’s  practice  had  been 
stiff,  and  it  had  done  them  a world  of 
good.  Marietta  was  a weak  team,  its 
line  was  light,  they  put  up  very  little 
opposition,  yet  the  difference  in  the 
Oberlin  squad  over  the  previous  week 
was  what  really  pulled  the  score  so 
high. 

Poe  led  the  offensive  with  sensa- 
tional 15  and  25-yard  runs  that  came 
with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Oberlin 
made  15  first  downs,  while  Marietta 
had  2.  The  home  squad  scored  in  the 
second  half  practically  at  will,  and  it 
was  a regular  steam  roller,  which 
smothered  the  Marietta  group.  Time 
after  time  the  Oberlin  backs  charged 
through  the  opposing  line,  through 
gaping  holes  therein  which  had  been 
made  by  Oberlin  line-men. 

After  scoring  first  via  the  safety 
route  in  the  initial  quarter,  Oberlin 
grabbed  their  first  touchdown  by  a 
pass  from  Wickenden  to  Ballard,  the 
pass  having  been  thrown  from  the  4- 
yard  line.  It  was  the  second  time 
that  Oberlin  had  scored  in  just  such 
a manner  in  two  games. 

MT.  UNION  NOT  SO  EASY 

Mt.  Union,  it  was  known,  would  be 
a mighty  stiff  scrap.  The  Mounts 
were  all  worked  up  over  the  affair. 
Having  tied  Oberlin  last  year  in  the 
only  game  which  Oberlin  has  not  won 
in  two  years,  Alliance  was  a town  of 
football  and  not  much  else.  It  was 
their  home-coming  game  and  was 
hailed  all  about  as  “ Ohio’s  biggest 
game.”  Mt.  Union  was  all  set  to  win. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Mt.  Union 
almost  did  win,  and  the  8,000  people 
who  saw  that  game  saw  Oberlin  come 
out  ahead  only  because  she  held  in 
the  first  half,  and  so  wore  down  the 
home  squad  that  they  were  helpless 
in  the  second. 

Play  had  gone  on  hardly  four  min- 
utes when  the  purple  warriors  plant- 
ed the  pig-hide  on  Oberlin’s  two-yard 
line.  But  they  could  get  no  further. 
Burr,  in  attempting  to  punt,  stepped 
behind  his  end  zone  and  the  referee 


ruled  two  points  for  Mount.  It  was  a 
poor  start  for  Oberlin,  and,  further,  it 
was  quite  long  in  the  game  before 
Oberlin’s  hopes  were  raised  at  all. 

The  second  period  opened  with 
Oberlin  unable  to  stop  Lamar  Arm- 
strong, Mt.  Union’s  kicking  marvel 
and  line  breaker.  A long  pass  landed 
the  Mounts  on  the  Oberlin  7-yard  line. 
T'hen  they  were  thrown  for  losses  to 
the  17  and  their  hopes  shattered  when 
Burr  intercepted  an  attempted  pass. 

The  purple  and  white  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  Oberlin  starts,  however, 
and  themselves  started  down  the  field 
once  more.  Again  an  intercepted 
pass,  this  time  by  Zwick,  gave  the  hall 
to  Oberlin.  Oberlin  opened  up  and 
started  crashing  through  after  a most 
discouraging  first  quarter. 

Oberlin  received,  and  a MacEachron 
attack,  led  by  Poe  and  Hansbary,  took 
the  ball  to  Union’s  one-half-yard  line. 
On  the  fourth  down,  Hansbary  failed 
to  outwit  the  defenders  and  was  sent 
for  a five-yard  loss  as  he  tried  to- 
make  it  around  end.  A poor  punt  by 
Mt.  Union  enabled  Poe  and  Hansbary 
to  move  the  oval  to  Mount’s  12-yard 
line  before  they  were  held.  Ballard 
broke  through  the  line  and  blocked 
the  punt,  which  rolled  behind  the 
goal.  Jones  fell  on  it  heavily,  and 
Oberlin  had  six  points.  Burr  kicked 
the  seventh. 

The  final  quarter  found  Oberlin  get- 
ting the  best  of  an  extended  punting 
fray.  They  soon  dropped  that  method 
and,  hitting  the  line  hard,  moved 
their  way  to  the  Mt.  Union  U-yard 
line,  when  the  final  gun  was  shot. 
Score:  Oberlin  7,  Mt.  Union  2. 

BRAWN  VERSUS  BRAIN 

Reserve,  tutored  by  Gordon  Locke 
of  Iowa,  had  been  making  a strong 
Showing  in  the  Conference  before  Ober- 
lin went  to  Cleveland.  Both  Baldwin- 
Wallace  and  Hiram  had  fallen  by 
scores  of  39  and  41  to  nothing.  Play- 
ing against  Oberlin,  they  continued 
their  good  showing,  proving  to  Ohio 
that  all  they  lacked  was  head  work 
and  the  ability  to  grab  the  breaks. 

Four  times  the  Clevelanders  drove 
to  within  the  Migrationist  12-yard 
line.  Once  they  fumbled;  once  the 
half  ended  with  the  ball  on  the  Ober- 
lin 6-yard  lime-mark;  and  twice  Ober- 
lin held  on  its  7-yard  line. 

The  first  quarter  was  fairly  even, 
but  ended  with  Oberlin  getting  the 
ball  on  Reserve’s  12-yard  line,  Zwick 
recovering  Phyper’s  only  fumble.  The 
first  play  of  the  second  period  Flem- 
ing fumbled,  then  recovered.  On  the 
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second  Poe  was  stopped.  On  the  third 
Poe  took  the  ball,  but  instead  of  hit- 
itng  the  line,  came  back,  threw  across 
the  line  to  Ballard,  and  the  crimson 
and  gold  had  made  a touchdown. 
Burr  made  it  seven  points. 

The  rest  of  the  second  quarter  was 
a series  of  rushes  by  Reserve.  The 
third  quarter  was  the  same  way.  Big 
“Bill”  West,  making  great,  huge  holes 
for  Fritz  Phypers,  enabled  that  Pion- 
eer whirlwind  to  make  16  of  the  20 
first  downs  listed  for  Reserve,  and  to 
gain  197  yards.  Oberlin  couldn’t  stop 
him.  Stamina  and  drive  and  power 
were  all  his.  He  plunged,  dove  and 
squirmed  and  not  once  was  stopped. 


That  is,  he  was  not  stopped  once 
until,  with  some  three  minutes  to  go, 
he  took  the  ball  on  Oberlin’s  1-yard 
line.  It  was  the  Red  and  White 
fourth  down.  There  were  but  two 
yards  to  make,  and  Phypers  hadn’t 
failed  to  gain  something  in  the  40 
times  that  he  carried  the  ball.  But 
this  time  it  was  different.  Oberlin 
held,  and,  taking  the  ball  on  its  7- 
yard  line,  sent  Poe  into  the  line.  He 
was  stopped.  Thomas  went  in  at 
quarter  for  Fleming  and  he  sent  Hans- 
bary  around  end  for  no  gain.  Thomas 
left  and  Wickenden  came  in.  He  re- 
ceived behind  his  own  goal  line  with 


but  a minute  and  a half  to  play.  Hav- 
ing received,  he  dropped  on  his  knees. 
An  intentional  safety  had  been  given 
to  Reserve.  That  was  practically  the 
end  of  the  game.  Reserve  hadn’t  the 
time  to  come  back. 

It  was  a game  of  real  football. 
The  Oberlin  team,  outplayed,  out- 
rushed,  out-first-downed  (20  to  4), 
and  suffering  loss  after  loss,  used  its 
mental  capacities  to  grab  the  breaks, 
hold  in  the  pinches  when  holding 
seemed  an  impossible  task  for  them, 
and  win.  The  score  was  7 to  2 of 
that  stiff  battle  which  almost  saw 
Oberlin  go  down. 


Is  Oberlin  Preparing  Its  Graduates  to  Earn  a Living? 

By  J.  Anthony  Humphrey,  ’16 

Dean,  Chicago  Central  College  of  Commerce  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on 
“ How  May  the  College  Test  Its 
Product?  ” read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  Association  in 
Oberlin  last  June  and  printed  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine,  indicated  that  a large  num- 
ber of  alumni  do  not  believe  that 
Oberlin  is  preparing  its  graduates  to 
earn  a living.  They  thought  that  the 
college  should  offer  specialized  train- 
ing of  some  sort,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  four-year  course. 

In  the  discussion  in  June  three 
questions  were  brought  forward. 
These  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
referendum  ballot  sent  out  this  fall. 

The  questions  are: 

1.  Should  the  required  course  of 
study  at  Oberlin  College  be 
"cultural”  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

2.  Should  Oberlin  College  offer 
highly  specialized  types  of 
courses? 

3.  Should  the  curriculum  be  so 
arranged  that  the  junior  and 
senior  years  would  offer  the 
choice  of  taking  prevocational 
subjects? 

When  one  examines  the  catalogue 
of  Oberlin  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  discovers  that  only  forty- 
six  semester  hours  of  the  one  hundred 
twenty  required  for  graduation  are 
specifically  prescribed  it  is  somewhat 
of  a surprise.  These  forty-six  hours 
comprise,  undoubtedly,  what  the  fac- 
ulty considers  to  be  the  minimum  cul- 
tural requirements.  Certainly  there 
would  not  be  many  who  would  desire 


to  require  fewer  hours  than  forty-six, 
for  the  student  needs  this  amount  of 
orientation.  The  chances  are  that 
supporters  of  the  idea  of  the  strictly 
cultural  college  courses  are  under 
the  impression  that  a much  larger 
amount  of  so-called  “cultural”  sub- 
jects are  required. 

PREVOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  IN- 
CREASE 

But  what  of  the  charge  that  Ober- 
lin College  is  not  teaching  its  grad- 
uates how  to  earn  a living?  Histori- 
cally, it  has  not  been  the  function  of 
college  education  to  teach  a man  how 
to  earn  his  living,  but  rather  how  to 
live  among  his  fellows.  Although  it 
is  true  historically  that  colleges  have 
not  considered  it  their  function  to 
teach  a man  how  to  earn  a living,  yet 
colleges  have  gradually  introduced 
courses  that  are  at  least  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  specialized  fields  and 
preparatory  to  work  in  them.  For 
example,  colleges  of  liberal  arts  offer 
work  preparatory  to  journalism,  en- 
gineering, medicine,  teaching,  den- 
tistry, the  ministry,  and  business. 
It  must  be  somewhat  disconcert- 
in  to  those  who  argue  for  a 
strictly  cultural  course  as  against 
the  curriculum  that  includes  prevoca- 
tional subjects  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  taken  to  fulfill 
entrance  requirements  to  schools  of 
medicine  and  law  are  really  prevoca- 
tional subjects  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

When  it  is  said  that  Oberlin  College 
is  not  preparing  its  graduates  to  earn 
a living  it  is  inferred  that  the  College 


is  not  preparing  them  to  earn  a liv- 
ing in  business  activities,  for  that  is 
the  field  to  which  Oberlin  has  on  the 
whole  paid  least  attention.  Oberlin 
College  has  certainly  met  the  pre- 
professional requirements  as  well  as 
has  any  other  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  country.  It  is  in 
preparation  for  life  activity  in  busi- 
ness occupations  that  Oberlin  has 
been  less  interested. 

NOT  A UNIVERSITY 

Just  exactly  what  should  be  the  at- 
titude of  Oberlin  College  toward  high- 
ly specialized  types  of  courses  and 
cultural  courses?  Perhaps  most  of 
its  graduates  will  agree  that  Oberlin 
should  not  offer  highly  specialized 
subjects, — in  other  words,  that  it 
should  not  be  made  into  a university. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curriculum  of- 
fered by  the  College  should  not  be 
solely  that  of  the  cultural  type.  If 
Oberlin  is  to  render  increasing  service 
in  the  future  as  it  has  so  well  done  in 
the  past,  it  must  make  recognition  of 
what  business  wants  in  the  college 
trained  man.  Oberlin  College  has 
been  offering  good  pre-professional 
work.  It  needs  now  to  examine  its 
courses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  world. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  business 
and  industry  Oberlin  as  a matter  of 
fact  will  not  be  required  to  do  any- 
thing very  radically  different  from 
what  it  has  done  in  recent  years.  The 
College  should  develop  prevocational 
work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Cultural  requirements  now  laid  down 
need  not  be  at  all  changed.  In  fact, 
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the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
should  be  of  a general  cultural  na- 
ture, serving  to  orient  the  student  in 
a large  number  of  fields.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  stu- 
dent should  select,  as  is  now  done,  a 
major  study  to  he  pursued  during  the 
last  two  years. 

The  following  part  of  this  article  is 
concerned  with  the  demands  which 
business  makes  of  the  college  trained 
man,  the  training  it  wants  him  to 
have  and  the  criticisms  it  has  of  such 
men.  To  secure  this  information  the 
writer  interviewed  in  Chicago  a num- 
ber of  well-known,  representative,  suc- 
cessful men  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness activities.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
vents the  naming  of  the  business  men 
whose  opinions  are  summarized  be- 
low. 

DEMANDS  OF  BUSINESS 

Public  Utilities.  The  gas,  electric 
light  and  power,  and  telephone  com- 
panies want  college-trained  men.  The 
greatest  number  of  positions  in  utili- 
ties open  to  men  are  for  those  with 
strictly  technical  training.  The  col- 
lege men  who  have  studied  business 
administration  subjects,  including  eco- 
nomics, accounting,  statistics,  busi- 
ness research,  ordinarily  are  chosen 
next.  Graduates  who  have  taken  only 
general  college  work  usually  are  not 
in  as  great  demand  as  those  who  have 
pursued  courses  along  business  lines. 

Public  Accountants.  In  the  field  of 
public  accounting  the  college  man, 
with  combined  cultural  and  prevoca- 
itonal  training  in  business  subjects, 
is  the  man  most  likely  to  go  farthest. 
If  a man  wants  to  be  anything  more 
than  a “ book  checker,”  he  must  have 
had  general  cultural  courses;  and  if 
he  wants  to  make  most  rapid  progress 
in  the  field  of  accounting,  preliminary 
courses  in  accounting,  business  admin- 
istration, economics,  etc.,  are  neces- 
sary. 

Bond  Houses  and  Banks.  College 
men  are  definitely  wanted  as  bond 
salesmen.  Opinion  is  about  evenly 
divided  on  the  question  of  prevoea- 
tional  training  in  economics,  banking 
and  finance.  However,  for  work  other 
than  as  bond  salesmen  in  banks  men 
who  have  had  training  in  accounting, 
statistics,  economics,  and  banking  are 
more  likely  to  secure  positions  than 
the  college  men  without  such  training. 

Meat-packing  Industry.  In  this  line 
of  business  the  graduate  who  has  had 
specialized  training  in  engineering, 
or  agriculture  or  commerce  is  in 
greatest  demand.  In  the  construction 
departments  and  laboratories  the 


young  engineer  is  wanted.  For  other 
positions  the  graduate  with  combined 
training  in  cultural  subjects  and  com- 
merce or  agriculture  is  the  man  who 
is  selected  in  preference  to  the  one 
who  completed  a regular  cultural  cur- 
riculum. 

Large  Retail  Stores.  The  large  re- 
tail stores  do  not  actively  seek  col- 
lege men.  These  establishments  pre- 
fer to  secure  men  when  they  are  quite 
young,  pay  them  small  salaries  and 
train  them  in  their  methods  of  doing 
business.  If  a college  man  does  pre- 
sent himself,  and  there  is  room  for 
him,  he  is  employed,  not  because  of 
the  kind  of  training  he  has  had  but 
because  of  his  type  of  personality. 

GRADS  LACK  PATIENCE 

During  these  interviews  it  was 
quite  common  for  criticisms  to  be 
voiced  of  present-day  college  gradu- 
ates. These  men  are  said  to  be  lack- 
ing in  patience,  in  the  will  to  work 
hard,  in  willingnses  to  do  unpleasant 
jobs  if  necessary,  to  be  lacking  in  hu- 
mility, vision,  and  loyalty  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  they  are  said  to  show  a 
tendency  to  consider  salary  rather 
than  real  opportunity. 

In  the  minds  of  many  business 
men  the  principal  quality  which  they 
expect  to  find  in  college  graduates  is 
the  ability  to  think  and  analyze  logic- 
ally. General  cultural  training  with- 
out any  semi-specialized  study  is  suf- 
ficient in  the  opinions  of  many  busi- 
ness men.  While  this  is  true,  never- 
theless, a number  of  those  inter- 
viewed expressed  themselves  to  the 
effect  that  college  graduates  with  a 
preliminary  knowledge  of  business 
subjects,  such  as  economics,  business 
administration,  banking  and  finance 
are,  other  things  being  equal,  more 
likely  to  secure  positions  upon  grad- 
uation than  men  without  any  prevo- 
cational  business  courses.  In  banks, 
in  bond  houses,  in  public  utilities,  in 
the  meat-packing  industry,  in  account- 
ing, graduates  with  training  in  busi- 
ness subjects  are  preferred.  Because 
of  this  attitude  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers 
of  men  are  going  to  college- — hence 
keener  competition  for  positions — 
Oberlin  College  should  rearrange  its 
curriculum  so  that  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  students  interested 
in  entering  business  activities  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
prevocational  business  subjects  as  a 
major. 

Oberlin  College  has  recognized  the 
demands  of  the  professions.  Why 
should  it  not  recognize  the  demands 


of  business?  The  young  man  looking 
forward  to  business  as  a life  work 
should  fulfill  the  forty-six  hours  in 
cultural  subjects  required  at  present, 
but  he  should  also  have  the  choice  of 
a thoroughly  good  prevocational  cur- 
riculum in  business  during  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  years.  The  present 
plan  of  major  work  in  economics  and 
allied  subjects  is  good.  The  need, 
however,  is  for  further  development 
along  these  lines. 

Men  preparing  at  Oberlin  College  to 
enter  professions  are  being  given  ade- 
quate preparation  to  earn  a living. 
Because  of  the  demands  that  business 
makes  upon  college  graduates  the 
student  must  “play  safe”  by  securing 
prevocational  training  in  business 
subjects  if  he  desires  to  make  a lit- 
tle more  certain  his  ability  to  earn 
a living. 


Ohio  Conference  Action 

The  threatened  withdrawal  from  the 
Ohio  Conference  by  six  southern  Ohio 
colleges  has  been  averted  for  the 
present  by  the  reconsideration  of  its 
action  last  Spring  and  the  adoption  by 
the  Ohio  Conference  representatives 
in  session  October  8 of  a resolution 
“that  playing  leagues  could  exist 
within  the  O.  I.  A.  A.  only,  on  the 
approval  of  the  Conference.”  This 
will  permit  the  recently  formed  Buck- 
eye league  to  continue  to  try  to  de- 
termine the  momentous  question  of 
championship  among  its  members. 
The  six  colleges  in  the  league  are 
Miami,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Denison,  Wittenberg,  and  Ohio  U. 

A request  was  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associated  and  other  press 
agencies  that  they  do  not  publish 
summaries  of  individual  scoring  nor 
attempt  the  selection  of  Champion- 
ship teams,  nor  all-Ohio  teams. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Miller  has 
been  Oberlin’s  representative  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  fifteen  of  which  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  conference,  The 
Ohio  Conference  was  formed  in  1902 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  St.  John 
of  Oberlin  and  was  commonly  called 
the  “Big  Six,”  there  being  originally 
but  six  schools  in  the  conference. 
There  are  now  22  member  colleges. 


Oberlin’s  enrollment  ranks  fourth 
in  Ohio  Conference  colleges  in  the 
total  of  students  enrolled  during  1925, 
our  number  being  1,817.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  ranks  first  with 
3,008  students. 
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How  much  do  ArtistsAttract? 

Our  musically  interested  readers 
may  enjoy  the  following  from  a 
recent  issue  of  The  New  Yorker, 
a smart  magazine  as  our  modern 
English  cousins  would  say,  published 
somewhere  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
just  having  celebrated  its  first  birth- 
day: 

"To  continue  our  recent  avalanche 
of  the  facts  on  concert  singers  in  re- 
sponse to  certain  questions  asked  by 
our  readers,  we  have  learned : 

"That  pianists,  in  addition  to  Pade- 
rewski, who  are  reasonably  certain 
of  selling  out  Carnegie  Hall  are  Rach- 
maninoff and  Hofmann,  with  Gabril- 
owitsch,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
public  appearances,  joining  the  ‘sell- 
ing-out’  class  this  season;  that  Hei- 
fetz is  the  only  fiddler  who  can  com- 
pete with  Kreisler  as  a box-office  at- 
traction; he,  like  Kreisler,  being  able 
to  draw  something  in  excess  of  $5,000 
to  Carnegie  Hall,  although  his  con- 
certs do  not  sell  out  so  far  in  ad- 
vance; that  there  are  no  women  pian- 
ists and  violinists  who  rival  the  gen- 
tlemen already  named  as  drawing 
cards,  although  Guiomar  Novaes  gen- 
erally has  a complete  sell-out  at  Town 
or  Aeolian  Hall;  that  there  are  no 
women  except  Mme.  Galli-Curci  who 
approximate  McCormack  as  an  attrac- 
tion in  New  York;  and  that,  although 
Jeritza  has  never  given  a recital  in 
New  York,  should  she  suddenly  de- 
cide to,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
paying  guests. 

"And  finally  we  learned: 

“.That  the  recital-going  public  is 
somewhat  of  an  entity  and  an  artist’s 
value  in  a concert  of  his  own  cannot 
be  gauged  by  his  drawing  power  in 
opera;  that  neither  does  an  artist’s 
popularity  in  concert  imply  that  he 
will  bring  in  many  customers  as  a 
soloist  with  a symphony  orchestra, 
Hofmann  alone  frequently  drawing 
more  money  than  Hofmann  with  an 
orchestra;  that  debut  recitals  draw 
nominal  returns  at  the  box  office,  al- 
though some  resourceful  beginners 
cover  expenses  by  selling  tickets  to 
their  good-natured  friends;  that  the 
average  debut  recital  brings  in  about 
$25  in  cash  at  the  window,  and  re- 
ceipts of  less  than  $10  are  not  un- 
common; and  that  even  for  estab- 
lished artists  (barring  the  greatest 
stars)  a box  office  statement  of  more 
than  $800  is  considered  a good  show- 
ing. 


Westervelt  Presents  Shack 

William  D.  Westervelt,  ’71,  t.  '74, 
has  just  presented  the  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  a shack  on  the  north  bank  of 
Black  river,  about  two  miles  south- 
west of  the  town.  The  building  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Barnard  farm  and  is  for 
the  use  of  college  men,  whether  or  not 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is 
about  twenty  feet  square,  with  a 
large  fireplace  on  one  side.  Tables, 
benches  and  bunks  are  provided. 
There  is  sleeping  place  for  twenty 
men.  It  is  a new  building,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Tobin, 
member  of  the  College  Prudential 
Committee,  who  made  the  arrange- 
ment for  both  building  and  ground. 
A well  with  tested  water  and  a mod- 
ern pump  is  available. 

Dr.  Westervelt’s  son,  Andrew,  is  a 
member  of  the  Senior  class  and  an 
officer  of  the  “ Y.” 


Shansi  Association  Reorgan- 
ized 

The  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation was  reorganized  during  the 
past  summer.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Corporation  held  June  4 a Board  of 
Trustees  was  provided  for,  which 
board  should  thereafter  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Association.  The  new 
board  was  to  consist  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  College,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Student  Shansi  Com- 
mittee and  the  Alumni  Secretary,  as 
members  ex-officio.  Nine  other  per- 
sons were  to  be  elected,  as  follows: 
one  member  each  from  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Conservatory,  and  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  and  six  others  from 
among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
work.  These  latter  might  or  might 
not  be  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
was  set  for  Shansi  Day,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
usually  in  February. 

Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  fortunately 
were  in  this  country  and  present  at 
the  first  called  meeting  of  the  board, 
June  15-16,  and  a subsequent  meeting 
the  23rd.  By-laws  were  adopted  and 
the  work  of  the  schools  in  Shansi  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  the  past,  present 
and  future. 

It  seemed  plainly  evident  to  the 
board  that  a pressing  forward  of  the 
work  must  be  done  at  this  time  and 


the  immediate  development  of  the 
college  curriculum  undertaken. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  Dr. 
K’ung,  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord  Davis  is  to 
give  part  of  her  time  in  this  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  Memorial  As- 
sociation. Hereafter  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  known  as 
Chairman  and  the  principal  executives 
in  China  will  be  the  President  and 
the  Dean,  the  former  position  being 
filled  by  Dr.  K’ung  and  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Fairfield. 

The  trustees  and  officers  as  elected 
were:  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry  Churchill 
King;  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn;  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston; 
for  term  expiring,  1927,  Professor  G. 
W.  Andrews,  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske, 
Mr.  George  R.  Hemingway  of  Chicago; 
1928,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham,  Dr.  W. 
F.  Bohn,  Professor  George  D.  Hub- 
bard; 1929,  Professor  Florence  M. 
Fitch,  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Davis,  Professor 
E.  I.  Bosworth;  Chairman  Student 
Committee,  Miss  Maren  Thomsen; 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
John  G.  Olmstead. 


Gift  to  Each  ’26-er 

President  King  has  presented  each 
member  of  the  class  of  1926  a copy  of 
his  book  “The  Laws  of  Friendship.” 
The  last  commencement  was  one  of 
the  few  at  which  President  King  has 
not  been  present  and  preached  the 
baccalaureate  sermon. 


Phil  Ohly  Becomes  Manu- 
facturer 

Phil  Ohly,  for  fifteen  years  the  Cor- 
ner Druggist  in  Oberlin,  has  become 
a manufacturing  chemist  on  the  side. 
After  a number  of  years  of  careful 
study  and  experimentation  he  has 
perfected  a formula  for  a depilatory 
which  he  calls  “ Enzit.”  It  proved 
such  a success  locally  that  his  friends 
urged  him  to  market  it  nationally, 
which  he  is  now  doing. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  various 
local  alumni  chapters  make  use  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  Alumni  Com- 
mittee on  "How  May  the  College 
Test  Its  Product”  as  basis  for  dis- 
cussion at  their  Fall  meetings.  The 
New  York  and  Chicago  Alumnae 
groups  have  already  had  very  in- 
teresting sessions  with  the  report  as 
the  subject  of  their  meetings. 
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The  Chinese  Situation 
By  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06 

Much  of  the  so-called  information 
given  out  as  to  conditions  in  China  is 
mere  propaganda.  Some  of  it  is  is- 
sued merely  to  meet  the  urge  of  the 
American  public  for  "news”  and  a 
good  deal  of  misinformation  is  given 
in  this  way.  There  is  no  denying  that 
we  have  unrest,  troubles,  and  war  in 
China,  just  as  has  been  the  case  with 
other  nations  when  the  people  have 
broken  away  from  old  to  new  condi- 
tions. 

Also  there  has  been  a good  deal  of 
unrest  in  China  which  is,  after  all, 
not  as  bad  as  reported.  This  can  be 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  commercial 
conditions.  From  the  returns  of  the 
Chinese  customs,  we  note  that  both 
imports  and  exports  are  greater  than 
ever  before.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  American  commerce.  Ameri- 
can structural  steel,  lumber,  oil,  mo- 
tor cars,  and  tobacco  are  seen  every- 
where. There  is  an  ever-growing  im- 
portation of  American  foodstuffs,  even 
including  the  “ 57  Varieties.”  Last 
year  twenty-three  million  bags  of 
American  flour  were  sold  in  China. 

So  this  period  of  unrest  in  China 
must  be  gone  through  just  as  the 
mariner  finds  the  waters  of  the  sea 
more  easily  stirred  up  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  harbor.  Because  China 
is  going  through  a change  of  ideas 
and  these  modern  ideas  are  more 
quickly  assimilated  by  some  than  by 
others,  we  find  the  present  unrest. 
Hence,  in  China  today  we  have  people 
who  grasp  modern  ideas  quickly  and 
are  eager  for  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  to  whom  new 
ideas  come  slowly  and  who  deprecate 
sudden  changes.  For  this  reason 
some  clashing  of  opinions  is  inevit- 
able. 

Politically,  different  leaders  have 
differing  ideas  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  country.  Some  believe  in  more 
democratic  principles  for  the  people; 
others,  that  the  people  must  be  guid- 
ed. Some  hold  that  the  need  of  the 
country  is  the  centralization  of  power; 
others,  that  the  provinces  should  be 
given  complete  autonomy.  -These  vari 
ous  political  factions  are  naturally  de- 
sirous of  success.  It  is  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  they  should  call  upon 
their  military  friends  for  assistance. 
This  induces  the  military  leaders  to 
form  the  habit  of  interfering  with 
political  affairs.  The  modern  states- 
man who  has  been  most  responsible 


for  this  condition  is  the  late  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shih  Kai.  Himself  ignorant 
of  the  true  meaning  of  Democracy, 
and  desirous  only  of  becoming  a dic- 
tator, he  used  both  money  and  influ- 
ence with  the  military  leaders  who 
were  his  proteges.  That  really  start- 
ed the  interference  with  political  af- 
fairs on  the  part  of  the  militarists. 
Their  attention  was  first  turned  to 
the  members  of  Parliament.  Later 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Central  Government.  Now  they  are 
interfering  with  one  another’s  prog- 
ress. Each  one  wishes  to  be  “ Num- 
ber One.” 

Even  among  the  military  leaders, 
however,  there  are  two  distinct  types. 
Some,  like  Marshall  Feng  Yu  Hsiang, 
the  well-known  Christian,  are  desir- 
ous of  helping  forward  Democracy. 
Others,  like  Marshalls  Chang  Tso  Lin 
and  Wu  Pei  Fu,  are  more  autocratic. 

In  bringing  about  the  present  situ- 
ation, I am  sorry  to  say  foreign  na- 
tions are  not  wholly  without  blame. 
With  some  it  is  a matter  of  business. 
China  disturbed  and  unquiet  is  a good 
market  for  guns  and  ammunition. 
Many  have  made  fortunes  in  this 
way.  Left-over  military  supplies  from 
Europe,  stuff  for  which  there  is  no 
market  elsewhere,  can  be  dumped  in 
China  at  a handsome  profit.  With 
others  it  is  a policy  that  China  should 
be  kept  tied  down  and  weak,  not  only 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  privileges  they 
have  secured  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet but  perhaps  looking  forward  to 
complete  domination  when  China  has 
been  bled  white. 

I must  say  however,  that  there  are 
other  nations  whose  interest  in  China 
is  purely  commercial.  Such  nations 
have  different  policies  toward  China. 
The  United  States,  whose  interest  is 
chiefly  commercial  and  philanthropic, 
has,  no  doubt,  wished  to  see  China 
strong  and  prosperous  so  her  own  in- 
terests could  be  advanced.  The  Chi- 
nese people  know  this  and  so  the  at- 
titude of  the  Chinese  toward  America 
and  Americans  is  more  friendly.  This 
result  has  been  brought  about  per- 
haps through  the  efforts  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  America,  such 
as  Oberlin  College,  which  have  ever 
given  Chinese  students  a square  deal. 
These  men  and  women,  returning  to 
China,  have  been  in  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  their  word  counts  with 
their  fellow  countrymen.  Favorable 
testimony  from  them  as  to  the  United 
States  bears  fruit. 

We  people  in  China  believe  that  the 


United  States  is  our  sincere  friend. 
She  was  not  only  the  first  nation  to 
return  the  Boxer  Idemnity  funds, 
stipulating  that  they  should  be  used 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students, 
but,  by  calling  the  Washington  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  outstanding 
questions  with  China  and  giving 
China  a square  deal,  won  the  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  of  the  Chinese 
nation.  The  missionaries  scattered 
throughout  China,  through  their  edu- 
cational, medical  and  philanthropic 
labors,  the  American  representatives 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
such  an  institution  as  the  great  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  established  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  have  made  the  name 
and  charitable  influence  of  America 
widely  known  and  felt  throughout 
China.  Furthermore,  such  American 
visitors  as  Professor  John  Dewey  and 
Dr.  Paul  Monroe  have  done  much  to 
cement  these  good  relations.  The  off- 
shoots in  China  of  such  American 
educational  institutions  as  Yale  with 
a Yale-in-Hunan,  Oberlin  with  an 
Oberlin-in-Shansi,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Grinnell,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  widely  disseminating  the 
best  American  spirit  and  culture. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  China,  such  as  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane,  the  late  Dr.  Paul  Reinsch,  Mr. 
Julean  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Silas  Strawn, 
who  have  been  wholly  desirous  of  help- 
ing China.  However,  many  times  they 
have  been  unable  to  make  an  effective 
use  of  their  friendliness  and  sympathy 
because  of  the  weakness  of  American 
diplomatic  policy  in  China.  There- 
fore, America’s  official  influence  may 
be  described  by  the  Chinese  phrase, 
“ empty  words.”  Formerly  the  great 
American  statesman,  John  Hay,  enun- 
ciated the  famous  doctrine  of  the 
Open  Door  in  China.  If  the  United 
States  will  follow  up  this  policy  vig- 
orously, it  will  not  only  be  a blessing 
to  China  but  will  be  helping  to  insure 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 


Buildings  and  Salaries 

Editor  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine: 
First,  in  view  of  the  emergency  in 
Oberlin  in  the  matter  of  recitation 
halls,  I beg  to  make  a suggestion 
based  on  the  course  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  when  the 
country  entered  the  great  war.  A 
large  number  of  two-story  and  three- 
story  buildings  were  erected  of  wood 
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and  stucco  to  meet  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  time.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  these  are  still  in  use,  though 
there  are  complaints  of  dilapidation. 
They  were  undesirable,  but  they  were 
a necessity  and  have  answered  a good 
purpose.  Since  it  seems  wholly  im- 
probable that  Oberlin  will  be  able  to 
erect  adequate  permanent  buildings 
within  a year  or  two,  is  it  not  almost 
or  quite  a necessity  to  put  up  a suf- 
ficiency of  comparatively  inexpensive 
ones  intended  to  last  five  or  ten 
years  and  no  longer?  Such  buildings 
can  be  made  practically  as  service- 
able as  better  ones  until  they  begin  to 
decay.  They  need  not  be  embar- 
rassing because  they  will  be  under- 
stood to  be  transient.  But  if  this 
course  is  taken,  it  should  be  with  the 
understanding  that  the  permanent 
building  program  is  to  be  entered  up- 
on at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
not  put  off  till  the  temporary  shacks 
begin  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Second,  I have  another  suggestion 
in  a matter  less  pressing,  but,  as  I 
think,  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. That  is  that  the  salaries  of  the 
teaching  force  and  other  officers  of 
the  college  should  be  “stabilized.” 
This  means  that  whenever  the  "index 
figure,”  which  every  economist  now 
understands,  shall  have  undergone  a 
certain  per  cent  of  change  up  or  down, 
each  current  salary  shall  automat- 
ically be  increased  or  diminished  to 
a corresponding  extent.  Thus  the 
purchasing  power  of  each  salary 
would  be  practically  constant.  This 
plan  does  not  at  all  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  increase  or  reduction  of  the 
basic  salary  when  circumstances  re- 
quire it.  It  simply  assures  each  em- 
ployee of  an  income,  not  merely  nom- 
inally, but  actually  constant,  until 
some  special  action  is  take  by  the 
Trustees.  Years  ago  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  professors’  salaries  over 
the  country  grew  less  and  less  until 
the  case  became  desperate  and  a gen- 
eral move  was  made  for  increased  en- 
dowments. The  same  process  seems 
now  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  re- 
peating itself.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  policy  to  keep  the  force  com- 
fortable right  along  than  to  restore  it 
periodically  to  a state  of  comfort  to 
which  it  was  always  entitled,  and 
without  compensation  for  the  losses 
incurred?  It  seems  to  me  that  Ober- 
lin is  now  in  a situation  to  take  this 
step,  and  its  example  would  almost 
surely  be  followed  by  other  institu- 
tions. There  is  at  least  one  business 


concern  that  is  issuing  bonds  on  sta- 
bilization principles.  By  and  by  when 
the  compensated  dollar  arrives,  this 
plan  will  be  no  longer  necessary. 

E.  S.  Steele,  72,  t.  77. 


Electing  Trustees  from  the 
Alumni 

To  the  Editor  of 
The  Alumni  Magazine: 

As  the  most  recently  elected  of 
the  trustees  who  are  chosen  by  the 
alumni,  I am  deeply  interested  in  a 
situation  which  was  at  first  sensed 
under  the  surface  and  which  has  now 
bulged  out  in  so  many  quarters  that 
anybody  can  see  it. 

I am  told  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by 
plenty  of  others  that  the  alumni  is 
“honeycombed  with  propaganda”  for 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing. 

I am  told  that  my  own  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  election  to  the  trus- 
teeship of  one  of  the  most  able  of 
Oberlin  alumni  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  an  activity  “ highly  of- 
fensive to  the  Board  of  Trustees.”  I 
am  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  I find  nothing  offensive  in 
any  loyal  interest  in  one’s  own  col- 
lege. I know  other  members  of  the 
board  who,  I am  sure,  are  not  opposed 
to  an  effort  to  bring  members  of  the 
later  alumni  to  the  board. 

The  history  of  trusteeship  elections 
is  illuminating.  Until  my  own  very 
recent  election  a few  hundred  votes, 
cast  more  or  less  listlessly,  were  suf- 
ficient to  elect  anybody.  It  occurred 
to  a member  of  my  own  generation  in 
college  that  in  a world  of  changing 
educational  ideals  and  methods,  elec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ober- 
lin College  must  assume  real  import- 
ance. In  that  particular  election,  then, 
a distinct  effort  was  made  to  broad- 
cast information  about  candidates. 
The  result  was  that  the  successful 
candidate  received  between  three 
and  four  thousand  votes — a register 
of  earnest  interest  in  Oberlin  affairs 
unknown  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  in 
the  history  of  the  College. 

It  was  this  somewhat  extraordinary 
activity  in  behalf  of  an  alumnus  who 
had  been  nominated  for  a trusteeship 
which  “ made  talk  ” and  provoked 
some  of  the  alumni  into  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  of  what  were 
termed  electioneering  methods.  Not- 
withstanding the  talk,  the  college  ad- 
ministration was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  recrudescence  of  inter- 


est in  trustee  elections — in  fact  the 
creation  of  a vast  new  interest — that  it 
has  wholeheartedly  adopted  the  meth- 
ods which  brought  on  the  big  vote  to 
which  I have  just  alluded.  In  the  elec- 
tion, now  being  conducted,  it  has  sent 
out  adequate  information  about  all 
candidates  in  the  hope  of  maintain- 
ing the  new  interest  as  a permanent 
feature  of  trustee  elections. 

In  fact,  so  impressed  was  one  of 
the  more  active  of  the  Detroit  alum- 
nae that  she  addressed  a letter  to 
classmates  in  which  she  condemned 
“electioneering  methods”  and  at  the 
same  time  took  care  to  name  her  two 
favorite  candidates  as  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

As  to  my  own  interest,  reflected  in 
a letter  to  a number  of  the  alumni, 
in  the  possible  candidacy  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Vradenburg  of  the  class  of 
1910,  my  only  regret  is  that  I did  not 
do  more.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Vraden- 
burg is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
useful  citizens  of  Toledo.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  entire  Boys’  work  of 
the  Toledo  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  including 
some  really  amazing  Hi-Y  clubs.  He 
is  either  a leader  or  far  up  in  the 
front  of  every  good  work  for  young 
men  in  this  city.  He  combines  with 
this  service-activity  a very  real  loyal- 
ty to  his  alma  mater.  He  is  of  the 
sort  that  Oberlin  College  needs  for 
counsel  and  guidance. 

If  it  is  amiss  to  make  every  hon- 
orable effort  to  bring  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  men  and  women  one 
thinks  are  of  the  sort  needed  on  the 
board  and  by  the  college,  then  I have 
a wrong  conception  of  what  my  in- 
terest in  and  loyalty  to  the  college 
ought  to  be. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  board  do 
not  agree  with  me,  I am  sorry. 

Grove  Patterson,  ’05. 


Ask  Your  Editor 

If  your  favorite  newspaper  is  not 
carrying  the  Oberlin  football  scores 
from  week  to  week  it  is  up  to  you  to 
ask  them  to  do  so,  so  writes  the  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  Associated  Press 
furnishes  the  Oberlin  score  every 
week  to  its  members,  at  least  those 
in  the  eastern  and  central  western 
states.  Whether  or  not  the  local  pa- 
per prints  it  depends  upon  the  local 
editor.  He  probably  will  if  there  are 
Oberlin  alumni  among  his  readers 
who  ask  him  to  do  so. 
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Intercollegiate  Hotels — A New  Idea 


Eighty  college  and  university  alum- 
ni associations  of  America  have  co- 
operated to  establish  intercollegiate 
alumni  hotels  in  some  forty  outstand- 
ing centers  of  America.  At  these 
hotels  will  be  found  everything 
planned  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  college  man.  Here  the 
alumnus  of  each  of  these  colleges  will 
find  on  file  his  own  alumni  magazine 
and  a list  of  his  own  college  alumni 
living  in  the  immediate  locality  served 
by  the  hotel.  He  will  find  the  alumni 
atmosphere  carried  throughout.  This 
service  will  be  unusually  pleasing,  and 
undoubtedly  local  alumni  spirit  will 
be  greatly  forwarded  by  this  move- 
ment. 

In  California,  where  the  plan  has 
been  in  operation  for  three  years,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  intercollegiate  alumni 
hotel  idea  came  into  being  from  a 
very  definite  need.  The  growth  of 
travel  by  automobile  combined  with 
the  gigantic  growth  in  numbers  of 
university  and  college  men  has 
brought  to  light  the  necessity  for 
some  place  to  which  the  visiting  alum- 
nus may  go  when  in  a strange  city  to 
find  the  names  and  addresses  of  his 
fellow  alumni  living  in  the  community, 
it  was  formerly  the  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, for  instance,  to  have  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  local  alumni 
club  keep  on  file  these  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Often,  however,  when  the 
list  was  most  desired  the  local  presi- 
dent or  secretary  could  not  be  found, 
so  by  keeping  an  accurate  list  on  file 
at  a prominent  hotel  this  list  became 
available  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  consequently  it  has  re- 
sulted that  a new  means  has  been 
found  whereby  alumni  spirit  can  be 
engendered  and  encouraged  in  cen 
ters  distant  from  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  university. 

HOTEL  NON-EXCLUSIVE 

In  no  way  does  the  establishment  of 
an  alumni  hotel  headquarters  in  the 
local  centers  interfere  with  the  local 
university  club.  The  university  club 
is  exclusive  in  its  membership;  the 
Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  is  non- 
exclusive. It  forms  headquarters  for 
the  transient,  the  man  who  is  in  and 
out  of  town,  and  for  the  man  who  is 
in  town  for  only  a few  hours. 

Full  and  complete  data  will  be  given 
concerning  this  nation-wide  movement 


in  a four-page  announcement  that  will 
appear  in  each  of  the  participating 
alumni  magazines  this  month. 

A list  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  that  have  been  designated  fol- 
lows. Many  more  are  giving  this 
matter  earnest  consideration.  The 
full  details  will  be  given  next  month. 
Meanwhile,  if  they  really  want  to  make 
this  new  movement  successful  in  their 
district  alumni  centers,  all  alumni  in 
these  local  and  district  centers  who 
read  this  notice  should  purpose  to 
unite  with  other  alumni  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a representative  committee  for 
their  city.  With  the  backing  and 
prestige  of  local  enterprise  a new  in- 
strument for  awakening  alumni  spirit 
will  be  found  and  will  result  in  the 
forwarding  of  a finer,  healthier,  and 
a more  abundant  interest  among  col- 
lege men. 

SUCCESSFUL  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Many  eminent  university  leaders 
have  followed  the  growth  of  the  hotel 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Roosevelt 

University  Center  * 
Waldorf  Astoria 
Copley  Plaza 
University  Center  * 
Blackstone 
University  Center  * 
Windermere 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Willard 
Radisson 

Los  Angeles  Biltmore 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Boston 
Boston 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Minneapolis 
Los  Angeles 


San 


Francisco 
Seattle 
Columbus 
Rochester 
Berkeley 
Syracuse 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Portland,  Ore. 
Sacramento 
Fresno 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Montreal 
Toronto 
St.  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Palace 
Olympic 
Deshler 
Seneca 
Claremont 
Onondaga 
Sinton 
Wolverine 
Multnomah 
sacramento 
Californian 
Lincoln 
Poinsett 
Oakland 
Lyooming 
Mount  Royal 
King  Edward 
Coronado 
Betnlehem 
Urbana-Lincoln 

Urbana-Champaign,  111. 
Saiir'  Paul  St.  Paul 

Sava-mah  Savannah,  Ga. 

Schenley  Pittsburgh 

Wolford  Danville,  111. 


i u b“  built  in  1926-27. 


headquarters  movement  in  the  Far 
West.  President  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
of  Stanford  University  says:  “We 

have  found  by  experience  that  by  hav- 
ing an  outstanding  hotel  in  a local 
community  act  as  a depository  for 
names  and  addresses  of  local  alumni 
and  as  general  headquarters  for  our 
association  activities,  the  morale  of 
our  alumni  association  has  been  great- 
ly strengthened."  Again  Robert  G. 
Sproul,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
Public  Relations  at  the  University  of 
California,  speaks  for  his  university  as 
follows:  “Our  alumni  association  in 
California  has  grown  from  four  thou- 
sand to  about  fifteen  thousand  mem- 
bers in  three  years.  We  feel  that 
the  address  lists  of  local  alumni 
maintained  at  local  hotel  centers  have 
aided  much  in  strengthening  acquaint- 
anceship and  forwarding  a high  type 
of  university  spirit  among  our  alum- 
ni.” And  as  for  the  hotels,  Halsey  E. 
Manwaring,  manager  of  the  famous 
Palace  Hotel  of  San  Francisco,  says: 
“For  three  years  we  have  acted  as 
official  headquarters  for  University  of 
California  and  Stanford  University 
Alumni  Associations.  From  our  ex- 
perience we  believe  that  a nation-wide 
establishment  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni hotels  will  prove  an  excellent 
move  and  one  in  which  the  hotel  in- 
dustry may  well  be  proud  of  playing 
a part.” 

ACTIVE  COMMITTEE  AT  WORK 

For  over  a year  a large  committee 
representing  eighty  college  and  uni- 
versity alumni  associations  has  been 
working  to  make  this  national  move- 
ment possible.  On  this  committee 
are  the  following:  Marion  E.  Graves 
of  Smith  College;  E.  N.  Sullivan  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  W.  R. 
Okeson  of  Lehigh  University;  E.  F. 
Hodgins  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  R.  W.  Sailor  of 
Cornell  University;  J.  O.  Baxendale 
of  the  University  of  Vermont;  Lever- 
ing Tyson  of  Columbia  University; 
Robert  Sibley  of  the  University  of 
California;  J.  L.  Morrill  of  Ohio  State 
University;  W.  B.  Shaw  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Daniel  L.  Grant 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
R.  W.  Harwood  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; John  D.  McKee  of  Wooster  Col- 
lege; Helen  F.  McMillin  of  Wellesley 
College;  and  Paul  G.  Tomlinson  of 
Princeton  University.  The  American 
continent  has  been  travelled  back  and 
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forth  by  its  representatives  many 
times  in  order  to  have  coordinated 
action  in  the  establishment  of  inter- 
collegiate alumni  headquarters.  Prac- 
tically every  prominent  center  of 
America  has  been  visited  by  one  or 
more  of  these  representatives. 

A NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 

Here  now  is  established  a nation- 
wide service  available  to  the  alumni 
of  these  eighty  universities  and  col- 
leges and  others  that  may  join  them. 
It  now  awaits  only  the  full  and  com- 
plete coordinated  effort  of  the  local 
alumni  to  make  this  service  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  helpful  instruments 
for  good  in  the  upbuilding  and  main- 
tenance of  alumni  interest  in  local 
and  distant  centers  of  America. 


More  Students  Again 

Despite  the  effort  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  its  students,  Oberlin  shows  a 
gain  in  the  enrolment  this  Fall  over 
a year  ago  of  37.  The  increase  is 
largely  in  the  two  upper  classes,  there 
being  38  more  in  the  senior  class  and 
33  more  in  the  junior  class.  Of  post- 
graduate students  there  are  just 
double  the  number  of  last  year.  The 
initial  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory 
shows  a few  less  women  but  the  same 
number  of  men.  The  School  of  The- 
ology totals  one  more  than  a year  ago. 

The  relative  number  of  men  and 
women  remains  practically  the  same, 
the  gain  in  men  being  20  and  women 
17.  The  classification  is  as  follows: 


College 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduates  . . . . 

. . 21 

13 

34 

Seniors  

. . .119 

156 

275 

Juniors  

. . 162 

166 

328 

Sophomores  . . 

. . 139 

162 

301 

Freshmen  . . . . 

. . 183 

183 

366 

Specials  

2 

12 

14 

Total  

. . 626 

692 

1318 

Conservatory  . . . 

..  55 

307 

362 

Theological  

. . 37 

7 

44 

Unclassified  . . . , 

5 

11 

16 

Total  

...  723 

1017 

1740 

New  Presidents  and 
Celebrations 

Attorney  Edward  S.  Slater,  ’83,  of 
Minneapolis,  represented  Oberlin  on 
October  15  at  the  inauguration  of 
John  Carey  Acheson  as  president  of 


Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

At  the  semi-centennial  of  its  found- 
ing and  the  inauguration  of  its  new 
president,  Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hall, 
the  University  of  Oregon  held  a five- 
day  celebration — October  18-23.  Ober- 
lin was  represented  by  Professor 
Henry  L.  Bates,  ’76,  of  Pacific  Uni- 
versity. 

On  November  4,  when  Dr.  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  becomes  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
York  City,  Dr.  John  R.  Rogers,  ’75, 
trustee  of  Oberlin,  will  represent  his 
college. 

President  King  will  participate  for 
Oberlin  at  the  final  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land November  12-13. 


Students  Abroad 

If  travel  is  a means  of  education 
and  of  a happier  relationship  between 
peoples,  then  two  hundred  thousand 
American  students  ought  to  have 
added  to  their  college  credits  and 
have  a closer  feeling  for  their  for- 
eign brethren  this  Fall  than  they  had 
last  Spring.  This  is  given  as  a con- 
servative estimate  of  the  number  of 
undergraduates  who  spent  the  past 
summer  abroad,  doing  parts  or  all  of 
Europe  and  in  some  cases  a bit  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  Most  of  them.  Pro- 
fessor Fullerton  intimates,  were  “do- 
ing Europe,”  and  brought  home  little 
that  was  substantial  and  lasting  save 
a few  nicknacks  and  jumbled  im- 
pressions of  many  places. 

Dr.  Edward  A Steiner,  professor  at 
Grinnell  and  an  Oberlin  Theological 
graduate  in  ’91,  is  quoted  in  the 
Grinnell  Alumni  News  as  saying: 
“The  steerage  has  become  stylish  and 
intellectual — it  is  the  shortskirt,  wide- 
trouser,  and  high-brow  end  of  the 
boat.  There  are  more  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  keys  than  there  are  hairpins — 
it  is  called  the  ‘tourist  Cabin’ — but  'a 
rose  by  any  other  name  smells  a good 
deal  less!  It  is  a floating  campus, 
with  a ‘rec  hour’  lasting  six  days. 
Within  five  hours  from  sailing  all  its 
activities  were  organized,  and  there 
was  a schedule  for  everything — ex- 
cept the  dates.  There  were  enough 
professors  in  the  tourist  cabin  to 
start  six  colleges — enough  plumbers, 
bricklayers,  and  contractors  in  the 
second  cabin  to  build  the  tower  of 
Babel — and  enough  stockbrokers  in 
the  first  cabin  to  float  the  bonds.  The 


first  cabin  is  a Ritz-Carlton  hotel — the 
second  cabin  an  English  boarding 
house,  with  good  food  murdered  in 
the  cooking. 

“Everybody  is  sober  over  here,” 
states  Dr.  Steiner,  “except  a certain 
kind  of  American  who  cries  for  light 
wines  and  beer  in  the  states,  and 
guzzles  cognac  when  he  reaches 
Paris.” 


“26”  Publishes  “Nooze’’ 

The  "26”  Nooze,  published  in 
August  by  the  class  of  1926  under  the 
editorship  of  Roberts  Rugh,  was  a 
piece  of  work  of  which  the  class  and 
its  editor  may  be  proud.  It  contained 
a directory  of  the  class,  the  results  of 
a class  questionnaire  and  much  news 
matter  pertaining  to  the  class  and  the 
college.  The  class  has  issued  a sim- 
ilar publication  each  year  since  it  en- 
tered college. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  these  youngest  alum- 
ni. They  would  make  a number  of 
additions  to  the  curriculum,  the  six 
receiving  most  votes  being:  Business: 
Administration,  Home  Economics  or' 
Domestic  Science,  more  comprehen- 
sive Hygiene,  rigid  social  science,. 
Freshman  Orientation,  comprehensive- 
examination  in  one’s  major 

In  the  list  of  courses  that  would  be 
eliminated  are  both  Senior  and  Fresh- 
man Bible,  as  well  as  Ancient  Lan- 
guage and  Mathematics.  The  most 
valuable  single  course  is  credited  as 
being  Dr.  Wager’s  Classics  in  Trans- 
lation, followed  by  Philosophy  and 
Victorian  Prose. 


Further  Health  Precaution 

To  give  students  as  complete  pro- 
tection as  possible  against  contracting 
typhoid  fever  the  college  has  passed 
a regulation  requiring  all  boarding 
houses  under  its  jurisdiction  to  use 
pasteurized  milk.  Innoculation  against 
typhoid  is  also  urged  and  is  given, 
free  of  charge,  to  any  student  apply- 
ing, by  the  college  physician.  Dr.  W. 
R.  Bradshaw.  A typhoid  epidemic  at 
Wellington  during  the  summer  put 
the  college  authorities  on  their  guard. 


It  is  still  “Hobbs”  but  it  has  a n-*w 
proprietor  in  the  person  of  Charles 
B.  Hawk  of  Cleveland.  O car  Smith 
is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
Apollo  and  Rex  theatres. 
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Faculty 


Professor  C.  W.  Savage  addressed 
the  State  Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  held 
at  Massillon,  Ohio,  September  IS.  On 
September  20  he  addressed  a meeting 
of  two  hundred  high  school  football 
coaches,  managers,  officials  and  play- 
ers at  Lima,  Ohio.  On  the  30th  he 
spoke  to  a similar  group  at  Toledo. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  is- 
sued a monograph  entitled  Advancing 
the  Science  of  Chemistry,  in  which 
Professor  Harry  N.  Holmes  is  spoken 
of  as  “ noted  author  and  investiga- 
tor.” He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  twenty-four  Ph.D.’s 
who  are  rated  in  the  American  Men 
of  Science  as  " leaders  in  their  re- 
spective fields.” 

Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Mabel  C.  Eldred  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy J.  Cook,  ’20,  are  studying  in  Co- 
lumbia University  this  year  and  have 
an  apartment  together  at  417  W.  114th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch,  '97,  head 
of  the  department  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, is  on  leave  of  absence  for  study. 
She  attended  as  a delegate  from  the 
Ohio  Federation,  of  which  she  is  pres- 
ident, the  biennial  conference  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Univer- 
sity Women  at  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
July  28-August  2.  On  the  way  to 
southern  France  and  Bordeaux  she 
paid  a visit  to  the  Oberlin  country  in 
Alsace,  where  she  saw  the  churches 
in  which  John  Frederich  Oberlin 
preached  and  the  schools  he  planted. 

More  than  three  weeks  were  spent 
in  Geneva.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
a friend,  Miss  Fitch  attended  the 
opening  session  of  the  seventh  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations  and  was 
present  at  three  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference of  powers  signatory  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Justice.  After 
five  days  in  Vienna  with  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Jaszi  she  is  to  make  a brief 
stay  in  Constantinople,  going  from 
there  about  October  14  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  is  to  spend  the  winter  as 
a student  at  the  American  School  of 


Oriental  Studies, 
dressed  there. 

She 

may 

be 

ad- 

Professor  Frank 

H. 

Shaw 

was 

in 

Washington,  D.  C., 

the 

first 

part 

of 

October  attending  the  Chamber  Mu- 
sic Festival. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society,  held  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  September  7-10.  He  reviewed 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Astronom- 


ical Journal  “Foundations  of  the 
Universe,”  by  M.  Luclciesh. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  received  the 
Ph  D.  degree  from  Yale  last  June. 

On  October  23  Dean  Graham  gave 
an  address  on  The  Evangelistic  Mes- 
sage at  a National  Conference  on 
Evangelism,  meeting  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago.  On 
November  7 he  preaches  at  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton,  Pa.  On  Novem- 
ber 15  he  will  speak  at  the  Rotary 
Club  in  Toledo.  On  the  first  four 
Monday  nights  of  November  he  will 
give  a series  of  addresses  on  Chris- 
tian Fundamentals  at  the  Central 
Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Dr.  Emil  L.  Larson,  for  the  past 
two  years  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  education,  is  now 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
living  at  937  E.  1st  Street,  Tucson. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation held  in  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City  October  4-9.  He  pre- 
sented a paper  on  the  subject,  “ Cor- 
respondence Schools;  Their  Possibil- 
ities and  Limitations.”  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America,  which  meets  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  organization. 
This  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 


Cross  Appoints  Committe 

The  alumni  committee,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  trustees  in  the  selection 
of  a successor  to  President  King,  has 
been  named  by  President  Cross  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  It  consists  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Bates,  '91,  310  N. 
Aurora  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Florence  Davies,  ’05,  The  News,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Griswold,  ’98, 
18899  Windemere  Avenue,  East  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  Pliny  Williamson,  ’99,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond C.  Moley,  ’13,  Department  of 
Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Carlton  Matson,  '15,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04,  Goodrich 
Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  and 
as  chairman,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03, 
Union  Mortgage  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Suggestions  may  be  sent  directly 
to  individual  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  to  Aluinni  Secretary,  John  G. 


Olmstead,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  the  com- 
mittee’s consideration. 


Book  Reviews 

Marion  Lawrence,  A Memorial  Biog- 
raphy. By  his  son,  Harold  G 
Lawrence,  ’06.  Published  by  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  $4.00. 

Marion  Lawrence’s  Bible  was  filled 
with  cross  references,  brief  analyses 
and  statements.  One  of  the  latter 
seems  to  me  to  stand  out  among  all 
the  others  to  typify  the  life  of  this 
great  Sunday  School  leader — “ The 
more  religion  you  export  the  more 
you  have.”  It  is  very  evident  to  one 
who  reads  this  biography  that  Marion 
Lawrence’s  chief  object  in  life  was  to 
spread  the  religion  which  meant  so 
much  to  him.  “We  shall  not  soon 
see  another  whose  life  more  com- 
pletely expressed  itself  in  an  effort 
to  proclaim  the  love  of  God  to  his 
day  and  generation.”  In  the  act  of 
passing  on  that  religion  he  intensi- 
fied his  own  life  and  “ in  the  work  of 
the  Master  he  found  that  peace  of 
mind  which  so  idealized  him  that  his 
passing  away  seems  like  the  ceasing 
of  exquisite  music.” 

No  mere  snap  shot  of  a great  life 
is  this  biography  by  his  son,  Harold 
Lawrence,  but  a very  detailed  and 
complete  picture  of  the  personal  and 
public  career  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  during  the  past  fifty 
years  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  Sunday  School  work  the  world 
over.'  One  is  encouraged  in  reading 
this  volume  of  479  pages,  because  the 
life  here  presented  is  so  human,  so 
commonplace,  so  simple,  that  he  feels 
that  he  might  almost  attain  to  the 
stature  of  Marion  Lawrence.  And  yet, 
as  he  reads  and  dwells  upon  his  read- 
ing he  realizes  that  he  doesn’t  attain 
to  the  greatness  of  Marion  Lawrence 
just  because  he  hasn’t  enough  of  his 
simplicity — his  simplicity  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  this  absolute 
trust  in  his  Master  and  His  will  that 
won  men  to  him  and  the  cause  he 
served. 

No  small  part  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  book  comes  from  the  superb 
English  used  by  the  author  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  his  material.  H. 


East  and  West  Lodges  have  been 
discontinued  by  the  College  as  dormi- 
tories. The  ground  floor  of  West  is 
being  used  by  the  Geology  depart- 
ment as  additional  laboratory. 
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Migration  a Whiz 

Close  to  a thousand  Oberlinites  mi- 
grated from  town  to  city  on  October 
16  to  see  the  Oberlin-Reserve  game 
in  Cleveland.  And  no  one  was  disap- 
pointed, for  it  was  a heart-rending 
contest  from  beginning  to  end,  though 
Oberlin  made  all  of  th°  points,  two 
of  them,  however,  for  Reserve  in  the 
form  of  an  intentional  safety.  The 
Oberlin  College  Band  lent  much  to 
enthusiasm  of  the  Oberlinites  by  their 
music. 

After  the  game  over  six  hundred 
filled  the  Bamboo  Gardens  near  the 
Reserve  campus  for  dinner  and  dance 
and  celebration.  And  as  is  still  cus- 
tomary all  unchaperoned  girls  were 
directed  to  take  the  8:15  car  for 
Oberlin. 


Harold  Lee  King, ’05,  Taken 
by  Death 

Dr.  Harold  L.  King,  professor  of 
history  in  Oberlin  and  son  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Henry  Churchill  King, 
died  at  the  Allen  hospital,  Oberlin, 
October  21.  Dr.  King’s  death  fol- 
lowed an  operation  for  appendicitis 
which  disclosed  the  fact  that  periton- 
itis was  present  in  a very  advanced 
stage.  While  he  had  not  been  feel- 
ing well  for  some  months  he  had 
been  teaching  and  carrying  his  other 
activities  as  usual  this  fall. 

Harold  King  was  born  in  Brecksville, 
Ohio,  June  12,  1883,  but  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  here.  He  had 
his  preparatory  work  in  the  Academy, 
entering  college  in  1901.  During  1903- 
4 he  attended  Throop  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  California,  returning  to  Ober- 
lin the  following  year  and  graduating 
with  his  class  in  1905.  He  was  a grad- 
uate student  in  Oberlin,  1905-6  and 
1907-8,  receiving  his  master’s  degree  in 
the  latter  year,  then  for  two  years 
continued  graduate  work  at  Harvard. 
His  teaching  began  in  1906  in  the  high 
school  at  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  continued  for  one  year.  He  was 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1911-12, 
followed  by  a year  in  a similar  posi- 
tion at  Colorado  College.  He  spent 
the  next  two  years  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent of  history  at  Freiburg,  Germany 
and  received  his  Ph.D.  there  in  1914. 
After  a year  in  business  in  Cleveland 
he  resumed  teaching,  first  at  Upper 
Iowa  University,  but  going  to  Oberlin 
in  1916. 

For  ten  years  Dr.  King  has  been  a 
valued  member  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty, doing  his  work  well,  command- 


ing the  respect  of  faculty  and  students 
alike.  Of  a retiring,  studious  nature 
he  never  forced  himself  forward  but 
was  called  upon  to  serve  on  import- 
ant faculty  committees  and  in  commu- 
nity affairs.  He  had  been  a member 
of  the  village  council  for  two  terms 
and  was  active  in  the  local  Exchange 
club. 

The  funeral  was  private,  being  held 
at  his  late  residence  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  22,  Dean  Thomas  W.  Gra- 
ham of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology, officiating.  That  morning  in 
Finney  Chapel  a public  memorial 
service  was  held  in  which  business 
men  and  faculty  members  joined  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dr.  King.  Dr.  Bos- 
worth  spoke  of  his  marked  individu- 
ality, his  passion  for  seeking  out  orig- 
inal facts,  in  brooding  over  those 
facts  and  making  them  a part  of  his 
life  and  teaching.  “His  frank,  hu- 
morous, kindly  disposition  made  him 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  incorporated  in  his 
remarks  some  of  Harold  King’s  verses 
and  spoke  of  him  as  having  deep 
character,  keen  insight,  power  of 
friendship  and  a prophetic  spirit. 

Speaking  as  a fellow  citizen,  who 
knew  him  intimately  in  his  work  as 
councilman  and  member  of  the  Ex- 
change Club,  former  Mayor  Wilbur 
H.  Phillips,  editor  of  The  Oberlin 
News,  characterized  him  as  a man 
earnest  and  careful  in  his  public 
service,  of  unquestioned  integrity  and 
unquestioned  courage  — “a  man  of 
finished  education  coupled  with  rare 
common  sense.” 

Dr.  King  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Hazel  Barker  King,  a student  in  Ober- 
lin, 1910-11,  and  by  one  son,  Charles 
Barker  King,  born  December  10,  1915, 
and  by  his  parents,  President  and 
Mrs.  King,  and  three  brothers,  Rev. 
Philip  C.  King,  TO,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Donald  S.  King,  T2,  of  Boston, 
Mass,  and  Professor  Edgar  W.  King, 
T6,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


Prominent  Alumnus  Killed 
in  Auto  Accident 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  October, 
Charles  A.  Judson,  of  the  class  of  ’82, 
and  his  wife,  Roxey  Lowry  Judson, 
were  instantly  killed  at  a railroad 
crossing  in  the  vicinity  of  Olean,  N. 
Y.  They  were  driving  in  their  auto- 
mobile to  visit  their  daughter,  Ruth 
Judson  Williams  (0.  C.  TO),  and  the 
little  grandchild  whom  they  had  never 
seen,  when  the  car  was  struck  by  a 
freight  train. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  lived  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  ever  since  their  mar- 
riage in  January,  1883.  Five  of  their 
siz  children  are  Oberlin  alumni. 

Mr.  Judson  was  a civil  engineer, 
whose  professional  services  were  in 
demand  in  all  the  section  of  the  State 
about  Sandusky.  He  was  for  a time 
collector  of  customs  in  the  Sandusky 
port;  was  twice  elected  as  state  sena- 
tor from  his  district;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  a member  of  the  San- 
dusky board  of  commissioners. 

He  was  an  ideal  college  graduate  in 
community  life.  The  intellectual  in- 
terests of  his  college  days  never 
weakened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a very  busy  man.  He  was  always 
botanizing,  in  his  spare  moments,  en- 
larging his  library,  preparing  papers 
for  the  Men’s  Literary  Club,  that  has 
long  been  an  institution  of  Sandusky 
life.  He  carried  the  high  ideals  of 
his  college  days  into  practical  poli- 
tics. He  was  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Republican  party  organi- 
zation. His  reputation  for  fairness, 
sincerity,  and  breadth  of  mind  never 
suffered  in  the  heat  of  political  con- 
troversy. He  was  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  combination  of  force,  tact, 
and  downright  honesty,  all  tinged 
with  a saving  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  a thoroughly  fearless  and  entirely 
friendly  man.  He  was  an  active 
leader  in  the  Congregational  church 
through  all  the  years.  The  strangers 
who  tried  to  identify  the  bodies,  found 
in  the  wreckage  strewn  along  the 
track  a note-book  containing  notes 
that  he  had  made  for  his  Bible  class, 
and  they  thought  for  a time  that  he 
must  be  a minister. 

Mrs.  Judson,  who  had  been  a teacher 
before  her  marriage,  kept  pace  with 
her  husband  in  all  his  interests.  To- 
gether they  maintained  a home  that 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  city. 
Their  large  house  was  so  re-arranged 
as  to  furnish  separate  apartments  for 
themselves  and  for  the  families  of 
their  two  married  sons,  both  success- 
ful business  men.  This  central  home 
was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  homes  of  the  three  married  daugh- 
ters. It  was  the  great  achievement 
of  these  two  parents,  forty-three 
years  married,  who  in  a few  sharp 
seconds  passed  so  swiftly  together 
into  the  unseen  world,  that  they  had 
been  able  to  perpetuate  their  own 
spirit  in  all  these  homes.  In  them 
are  college  bred  people,  hard  working, 
high  thinking,  public  spirited,  able  to 
make  their  influence  felt  all  around 
the  circumference  of  community  life. 
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Mary  Regal  Honored 

In  the  fall  of  1896  a class  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  music,  the  first  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
was  opened  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
high  school  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Regal. 
Today  the  subject  forms  an  important 
element  in  the  curriculum  of  the  best 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Miss 
Regal,  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  College  in  1883 
and  from  Oberlin  Conservatory  in 
1886.  She  was  honored  by  her  former 
pupils  and  friends  at  a concert  and 
reception  held  in  the  Central  high 
school  hall  in  Springfield  on  October 
fourth.  She  is  still  with  the  Spring- 
field  schools,  having  entered  upon  the 
thirty-first  year  of  work  there. 


Noted  Negro  Educator  Dies 

Dr,  William  Sanders  Scarborough, 
of  the  class  of  1875,  died  at  his  home 
in  Wilberforce  on  September  9,  after 
an  illness  of  a year.  For  forty-three 
years,  1877-1920,  he  was  connected 
with  Wilberforce  University,  serving 
as  its  president  from  1908  to  1920. 

Dr.  Scarborough  was  born  in  Macon, 
Ga., February  16,  1852,  the  son  of  Jer- 
emiah and  Frances  Scarborough.  He 
prepared  for  Yale,  but  entered  Ober- 
lin instead,  and  here  received  both 
his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees,  later  re- 
ceiving honorary  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and 
LL.D.  from  various  colleges.  He  was 
a Greek  scholar  of  note,  was  a mem- 
ber of  a number  of  learned  societies, 
and  was  long  a contributor  to  the 
press  of  this  country.  He  was  an  out- 
standing figure  in  Ohio  politics  for 
many  years  and  during  the  world  war 
was  a member  of  the  food  commission 
for  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  of  De- 
fense, as  well  as  serving  in  numerous 
other  public  capacities.  But  it  is  for 
his  influence  as  an  inspiring  teacher 
and  a cultured  Christian  gentleman 
that  he  is  chiefly  loved  and  remem- 
bered by  the  thousands  of  pupils 
whose  lives  he  has  helped  to  form. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Galloway,  his  physician  and 
personal  friend  of  many  years,  says  of 
him:  "It  must  bo  added  to  the  his- 

tory of  this  distinguished  educator 
that  his  active  life's  work  extended 
not  only  to  the  uplift  of  his  own  race, 
but  as  well  and  sincerely  to  every 
race  and  people  of  our  great  republic. 
In  the  best  interpretation  of  the  word, 
he  was  and  will  continue  to  be  re- 
membered as  an  educator,  patriot  and 
publicist.” 

Dr.  Scarborough  was  married  in 


1881  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Bierce,  a woman 
of  high  literary  attainments,  who  sur- 
vives him. 


Elected  to  High  Office 

Mrs.  Edith  Mason  Christy  of  Ober- 
lin, was  recently  elected  national 
president  of  the  Woman’s  Relief 
Corps,  the  auxiliary  organization  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 


Mrs.  Christy  had  previously  been 
president  of  the  Ohio  branch  and  had 
held  other  offices.  Mrs.  Christy  was 
born  in  LaGrange,  Ohio,  but  has  lived 
in  Oberlin  since  a small  child.  She 
attended  the  Conservatory  from  1881 
to  1884 


Foochow  Celebrates  without 
the  Weiners 

On  August  24  the  Foochow  chapter 
of  the  Alumni  Association  “staged  a 
come-back”  in  the  real  old  Oberlin 
style.  The  chapter’s  previous  inactiv- 
ity was  due  to  the  transfer  of  former 
President  Vernon  Parker,  '16,  to  Yun- 
nanfu,  and  the  death  last  Christmas 
of  Phoebe  Beard,  '19,  who  had  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  Our  re- 
union took  place  at  Kuliang,  where 
we  were  all  gathered  at  that  time,  and 
we  ate  a picnic  supper  (minus  the 
Oberlin  wieners,  oh  sad  to  relate!) 
“under  the  Talcott  tree”  which  had 
been  conspicuously  labelled  for  the 
occasion.  Unfortunately,  the  weather 
decided  to  favor  us  with  a sample  of 
Oberlin  atmosphere,  so  we  were  com- 
pelled to  finish  our  program  of  stunts 
and  songs  on  the  porch  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  F.  Beach's  house.  Out  of 
the  16  who  attended  there  were  eight 
alumni:  Dr.  Beard  ’91,  Leonard 

Christian  TO,  Norvil  Beeman  T5, 
Franklin  Metcalf  '12,  Dr.  Neil  Lewis 
T8,  and  Alice  Hay  Lewis  ’22,  and 


Elizabeth  and  Mary  Cushman,  ’22  and 
’24  respectively,  while  associate  mem- 
bers and  "in-laws”  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  group.  After  a rare  collection 
of  Oberlin  yarns  and  reminiscences 
had  been  made,  a memory-refreshing 
questionnaire  was  passed  around,  and 
many  there  were  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side  on  such  former  common-places  as 
“The  Ramsay,”  "dopes,”  "third 
church,”  etc.  The  singing  of  the 
alma  mater  closed  a most  successful 
reunion.  Professor  Norvil  Beeman  T5 
is  our  new  president.  We  anticipate 
a lively  future  for  our  chapter. 

Mary  B.  Cushman,  ’24, 

Secretary. 


Pittsburghers  Get  Busy 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  this  Fall  was  a corn  roast  in 
Frick  Woods,  back  of  Mrs.  Engstrom’s 
home  on  September  18.  It  was  a real 
corn  roast  with  games  and  stories 
around  the  fire  after  the  supper. 

On  Saturday,  October  16,  Mrs.  Les- 
lie E.  Frost  gave  a Bridge  for  the 
Oberlin  women.  The  hostess  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  F.  O.  Anderegg  who 
has  just  come  here  to  live.  Myrna 
Morrison  - Engle  is  one  of  the  new 
members  here.  Plans  were  discussed 
for  the  rummage  sale,  and  other  plans 
for  raising  our  apportionment. 

Members  were  asked  to  keep  open 
the  date  near  Christmas  for  the  Glee 
Club  concert  in  Bellevue. 


New  Alumni  Group  in 
Wisconsin 

Twelve  Oberlin  alumni  serving  as 
pastors  of  churches  entertained  Dean 
Thomas  W.  Graham  at  breakfast  in 
the  Sidney  hotel  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  Wed- 
nesday morning,  October  6. 

Dean  Graham  was  on  the  program 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Conference  of  Wisconsin  in 
session  at  Sparta,  and  this  group 
of  Oberlin  alumni  took  this  occasion 
to  entertain  the  dean  and  to  mature 
plans  that  had  been  under  discussion 
for  sometime,  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion of  Oberlin  alumni  and  former 
students  that  will  meet  annually  in 
connection  with  the  Congregational 
Conference. 

The  Reverend  A.  N.  Brown  of  Hart- 
ford was  elected  president.  Earle 
M anger,  vice-president  of  Northland 
college,  Ashland,  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Those  present 
included : 

Howard  Murray  Jones,  ’93,  of  Mad- 
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ison;  S.  Bryant  Welles,  t-’06,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Matthews  Welles  of  Hills- 
boro; Homer  W.  Carter,  t-’70,  of  Mad- 
ison; William  Lodwick,  t-’93,  of 
Sparta;  Mrs.  William  Lodwick  of 
Sparta;  Earle  A.  Munger,  t-’09,  of 
Ashland;  Abraham  L.  McClelland,  ’89, 
of  Prescott;  Guy  D.  Yoakum,  t-’06,  of 
Prescott;  Burton  H.  Cheney,  t-’06,  of 
Prescott;  Harlo  H.  Ferris,  t-’15,  of 
Baraboo;  George  W.  Longenecker, 
t-’95,  of  Neilesville;  Arthur  N.  Brown, 
t-’16,  of  Hartford;  Noble  W.  Conkle, 
t-’Ol,  of  Shiocton. 

There  were  two  guests,  Dean  Gra- 
ham of  Oberlin  and  the  Reverend  Ed- 
win S.  Shaw  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Canton  Honors  Freshmen 

The  Canton  Chapter  honored  its 
young  people  that  were  about  to  en- 
ter Oberlin  in  September  by  giving 
them  a picnic  at  Sipps  Park,  Massil- 
lon. There  are  fifteen  freshmen  from 
Canton’s  environs.  The  present  offi- 
cers of  the  Canton  Club  are  E.  C. 
Roberts,  ’02,  president,  and  Mrs.  Edna 
Fish  Busche,  ’ll,  secretary. 


Seattle  Elects 

According  to  Seattle  newspapers  the 
new  officers  of  the  Seattle  Chapter  of 
Oberlin  alumni  are  Ed  Burwell,  ’84, 
president;  Mrs.  Elias  Wright,  ’06, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Badger, 
’06,  secretary-treasurer. 


Oberlinites  Numerous  at 
Seabeck 

At  the  annual  Congregational  Week- 
End  Conference,  held  at  the  Seabeck 
Conference  Grounds,  at  Seabeck, 
Washington,  July  16  to  19,  1926,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Warner  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield  and 
family  were  present.  On  account  of 
the  number  of  Oberlin  people  at  the 
conference,  an  informal  Oberlin  re- 
union was  held  on  the  17th,  and  a 
very  pleasant  program  of  reports  and 
addresses  was  had. 

Among  those  present  were: 

A.  S.  Burwell,  ’71;  Isabel  S.  Col- 
man,  ex-’24;  Professor  Arthur  E. 
Heacox,  Cons.  ’93;  Katherine  M. 
Heacox  (Mrs.  A.  E.),  ’16;  Rev.  Clar- 
ence R.  Gale,  '80;  Dr.  Wynn  C.  Fair- 
field,  ’07;  Daisie  G.  Fairfield  (Mrs. 
W.  C.),  '07;  Franklin  H.  Warner,  ’98; 
Estelle  Hynes  Warner  (Mrs.  F.  H.), 
Hon.  ’26;  Rev.  Sydney  Strong,  ’84; 
E.  B.  Burwell,  ’84;  Lucy  Langdon 
Burwell  (Mrs.  E.  B.),  '84;  Rev.  Hu- 
bert F.  Burgess,  O .T.  S.  ’90;  A.  P. 


Burwell,  ’70;  Mary  Nourse  Burwell 
(Mrs.  A.  P.),  ’70;  Jerome  D.  Mills, 
'75;  Dan  Earle,  ’01. 


Frisco  Region’s  Joys  and 
Sorrows 

One  Saturday  evening,  toward  the 
end  of  July,  a number  of  the  younger 
Oberlin  alumni  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  enjoyed  a most  delightful 
“lap  luncheon”  at  the  home  of  Rex 
(’16)  and  Florence  Boise  (’17)  Bell. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Cowdery  of  Ober- 
lin, and  the  Misses  Beth  and  Clare 
(’15)  Bell  were  the  guests  of  honor. 
It  was  the  first  opportunity  most  of 
us  had  had  since  college  days  to  re- 
new our  friendships  with  these  par- 
ticular guests.  We  made  the  most  of 
it,  I can  assure  you. 

But  our  happiness  was  necessarily 
tinged  with  sorrow,  for  this  was  the 
last  meeting  with  Jimmie  McDill  for 
a period  of  not  less  than  three  years. 
He  left  a few  days  later  for  his  new 
position  as  Y.  M.  secretary  of  Hono- 
lulu. We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 
Sabai-i  Bailey  Dunn  (’16), 
Secretary  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Oberlin  Alumni. 


A Delightful  Gathering  in 
New  England 

September  ended  very  pleasantly 
for  those  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin, 
who  were  fortunate  in  attending  the 
reception  tendered  them  Thursday, 
September  30,  1926,  by  Rev.  William 
E.  Barton,  D.D.,  of  Class  1890,  at  his 
beautiful  estate,  Pine  Knoll,  Sunset 
Lake,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Nothing  was  lacking  in  genial  hos- 
pitality, and  that  cordial  welcome,  of 
which  Dr.  Barton  is  the  “Master  Wiz- 
ard,” made  every  one  feel  “It  is  good 
to  be  here.” 

The  collection  of  Lincoln  relics  in 
the  “Lincoln  Room”  is  large  and  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  guests.  After  the 
viewing  of  these,  further  hospitality 
was  extended  by  an  excellent  lunch- 
eon, served  “en  masse”  in  the  lovely 
living  room  of  Dr.  Barton’s  home.  Re- 
marks of  welcome  and  reminiscence 
by  Dr.  Barton,  had  a hearty  reply 
from  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Ballentine,  Pres- 
ident of  Oberlin  College  1878-1883. 

Professor  Edward  E.  Kelsey,  1868, 
several  years  organist  at  First  Con- 
gregational church,  Oberlin,  presided 
at  the  piano  for  singing  of  college 
songs.  Professor  Kelsey  was  the  old- 


est, in  years,  of  any  at  the  gathering, 
while  Fred  C.  McDonald,  member  of 
Class  1873,  and  75  years  young,  after 
the  closing  exercises  gave  the  ’73 
class  yell,  heard  for  the  first  time  by 
those  present. 

Those  present:  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bar- 
ton, ’90,  Foxboro,  Mass.;  Rev.  W.  G. 
Ballentine,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Anna  Ahweiler,  ’10,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Margaret  Graham  Alvord,  ’14,  Melrose 
Highlands;  Agnes  T.  Anderson,  ’24, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Norman  D.  Bailey, 
1919-21,  Braintree;  Greta  E.  Bellows, 
’24,  527  State  House,  Boston;  Julia  C. 
Bryant,  ’20,  Cambridge;  Mary  B.  Saf- 
ford  Campbell,  ’91,  Hopedale;  K.  A. 
Campbell,  Hopedale,  Mass.;  William 
A.  Campbell,  ’20,  72  Allegheny  St., 
Boston;  Donna  Dreitzler  Coontz,  ’07, 
41  Emory  St.,  Medford,  Mass.;  Vernon 
H.  Deming,  ’95,  Hopedale,  Mass.; 
Ruth  Alma  Eckhart,  ’13,  Edmans  Rd., 
Quincy;  William  W.  Edwards,  West 
Newton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Ed- 
wards, ’08,  West  Newton;  Robert  S. 
Fletcher,  ’20,  West  Somerville;  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Fletcher,  West  Somerville; 
Lucy  E.  Grosvenor,  ’06,  Taunton, 
Mass.;  W.  Hobart  Hill,  ’19,  14  Elliott 
Square,  Boston;  Mrs.  W,  Hobart  Hill, 
’19,  14  Elliott  Square,  Boston;  K.  D. 
Hutchinson,  ’23,  31  Pitman  Avenue, 
Greenwood;  Edward  Everett  Kelsey, 
’61,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  William  Pur- 
cell Lester,  ’08,  Arlington;  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellis  Lester,  ’03,  Arlington;  Louise 
Horatia  Lester,  Arlington;  Vesta  M. 
Little,  ’10,  465  Main  St.,  Brockton; 
Mary  B.  Lockwood,  Waterloo,  Iowa; 
Herbert  C.  Mayer,  ’15,  Auburndale; 
Fred  C.  McDonald,  ’73,  477  Tremont 
St.,  Boston;  Laura  Lockwood  Mc- 
Nulty, c-’lO,  Taunton;  Eunice  A.  Mil- 
ler, ’04,  121  Stephen  St.,  Boston;  Bar- 
bara Millett,  ’26,  391  Walpole  St.,  Nor- 
wood; Mrs.  George  W.  Nead,  ’82,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.;  Elizabeth  C.  Parsons, 
’84,  care  Mrs.  Burr,  Auburndale; 
Louise  Lowe  Retan,  ’21,  West  New- 
ton; James  A.  Riley,  155  Highland 
Ave.,  Winchester;  Sarah  Maher  Riley 
(Mrs.  James  A.)  ’ll;  G.  A.  Shook, 
Norton,  Mass.;  Elizabeth  Louise 
Shook,  Norton;  Nellie  Switzer  Shook, 
’14,  Norton;  Ida  Mills  Smith,  ’20,  48 
Denison  Ave.,  Framingham;  R.  Vivian 
Smith,  ’24,  255  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston; 
Eloise  Lane  Smith,  ’21,  Norwood, 
Mass.;  Carl  Ellsworth  Smith,  Nor- 
wood, Mass.;  Sara  L.  Strong,  Boston; 
Rosamond  Strong,  Boston;  Mary 
Frances  Tenney,  ’17,  Norton,  Mass.; 
Lucy  S.  Vincent,  ’91,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.;  Hope  E.  Vincent,  ’ll,  Framing- 
ham Center. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


'99— Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo  sailed  on  the 
Martha  Washington,  from  Boston,  August 
12,  returning  to  her  work  with  the  Near 
East  Relief  in  Athens,  Greece. 

"“’99 -Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  gave  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  a con- 
vention held  in  Syracuse  in  the  week  of 
October  7. 

1900— Frances  Margaret  Banta  writes: 
“ By  reason  of  a fine  invitation  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Florida  I spent  nearly  a 
month  visiting  and  touring  the  state  in 
motor  busses.  Its  people  have  come  from 
the  corners  of  the  universe  and  all  are 
enthusiastic  over  Florida's  attractions.” 
Miss  Banta’s  address  is  The  Victoria,  Apt. 
66,  2520  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

T.  1900—  Dr.  Elisha  A.  King,  minister  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Community  church 
(Fla.)  gave  the  commencement  address  at 
the  Atlanta  Theological  Seminary,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  last  June. 

T.  ’01— In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Go!n  has  just  completed  twenty- 
five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Dixwell  Ave- 
nue Congregational  church  and  his  people 
prepared  a “ program  of  services  and  re- 
joicing,” covering  Sunday  and  Monday, 
October  10-31.  Unassuming  and  sincere, 
with  wise  judgment  and  constructive  abil- 
ity, Mr.  Goin  has  been  a tremendous  force 
for  good  among  the  colored  people  of  New 
Haven;  and  this  celebration  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  citizens  generally  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  man  and 
the  big  work  he  has  done. 

M.  '01 — The  address  of  Dr.  Delphine 
Hanna  Is  417  W.  114th  Street,  Apt.  4 S. 
E.,  New  York  City. 

’02 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Clark  have 
changed  their  address  from  Milford,  Conn., 
to  8G0  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

T.  ’03— Dr.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen  Is  Mod- 
erator of  the  Illinois  Congregational  Con- 
ference this  year  and  is  now  engaged  in 
a visitation  of  all  the  Associations  of  the 
State. 

’04 — Harry  W.  Bails  is  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Barber-Colman  Co.  of  Rockford, 
111.,  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  warp 
tying  and  warp  drawing  in  and  for  gear 
generating. 

'04— The  financial  work  and  administra- 
tive work  of  the  six  American  educational 
institutions  in  the  Near  East  have  been 
combined  and  are  now  under  the  direction 
of  Albert  W.  Staub,  with  offices  at  18  W. 
41st  Street,  New  York  City.  Several 
million  dollars  have  been  raised  In  the 
last  few  years,  but  $9,500,000  remains  to 
be  raised  in  the  next  three  years  in  order 
to  adequately  care  for  these  institutions. 

’04 — Louise  Griswold  is  teaching  In  Mon- 
mouth College.  Her  address  is  720  East 
Broadway,  Monmouth,  111. 

Hon.  ’06,  ’08— In  the  Encyclopedic  Amer- 
icana, which  is  just  being  added  to  the 
library,  among  the  list  of  contributors  ap- 
pear the  names  of  two  Oberlinltes — Thomas 
N.  Carver,  ’05,  a former  professor,  ami 
now  at  Harvard  University,  and  Charles 
J.  Chamberlain,  ’88,  now  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

’05 — Mrs.  Luclle  Sylvester  McFarland 
and  T.  A.  McFarland,  3212  Glenn  Avenue, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  the  parents  of  a 


son,  born  September  13,  who  has  been 
named  Thomas  Alfred,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McFarland  have  one  daughter,  Sarah 
Alice. 

C.  ’05— Miss  Permelia  Allen  Is  teaching 
again  in  the  Goodrich  Settlement  on  E. 
31st  Street,  Cleveland. 

05 — D.  Clifford  Jones,  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  State  Hay  and 
Grain  Dealers’  Association,  publishes  his 
report  for  the  year  in  the  Hay  Trade 
Journal  of  September  24,  1926. 

’05— It.  G.  Jones,  brother  of  D.  Clifford 
Jones,  ’05,  has  been  connected  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  Export  Co.,  in  London,  for 
two  years.  He,  with  Mrs.  Jones,  visited 
D.  C.  Jones  and  family  in  Wcedsport 
August  31,  en  route  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  he  sailed,  October  2 for  Japan 
with  General  Motors  Inc.  officials,  in  the 
development  of  export  business. 

’06 — The  family  of  Emmet  C.  Thompson 
has  taken  residence  in  OberLin  at  130 
Woodland  Avenue  and  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Olga,  is  a freshman  In  college.  Mr. 
Thompson  expects  to  come  to  Oberlin  as 
soon  as  he  can  dispose  of  his  business  in- 
terests at  Fenton,  111. 

*00— The  demand  for  suburban  property 
about  Cleveland  is  such  that  A.  Newell 
Eldred  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his 
farm  property  at  North  Olmsted  (15  miles 
out)  for  allotment  purposes. 

’06— Dr.  Ilslang  Hsi  Kung  sailed  for 
China  from  Vancouver  September  30,  after 
nearly  four  months  in  America.  Much  of 
his  time  in  this  country  was  spent  in  the 
interests  of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools. 
He  was  present  for  his  class  reunion  in 
June  and  later  in  the  summer  spent  some 
time  in  Oberlin.  In  September  he  enter- 
tained his  classmates  of  Oberlin  and 
vicinity  at  an  elaborate  Chinese  dinner 
held  at  Dascomb  Cottage.  Nearly  40  guests 
were  present. 

T.  ’06—  Rev.  A.  L.  McClelland,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a two  months’  trip  in 
England  and  Scotland,  was  elected  sec- 
ond assistant  moderator  of  the  Wisconsin 
Congregational  Conference  at  the  last 
meeting  early  In  October. 

’07— It  would  seem  from  the  circulars 
sent  out  by  the  Cragun  School  of  Music, 
Inc.,  1170  E.  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  that 
J.  Beach  Cragun  had  lost  none  of  his 
cleverness  nor  pep.  His  school,  with  ” 26 
expert  teachers,"  “ exclusive  features,” 
and  " all  departments,”  covers  the  range 
of  musical  possibilities  from  a three-year- 
old  dancer  to  a sixty-piece  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

’08— Anna  F.  Broadnax,  who  received  her 
M.A.  in  Latin  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  In  February,  1926,  is  head 
of  the  Latin  department  In  the  Howard 
high  school,  Wilmington,  Del.  Her  ad- 
dress is  206  E.  10th  Street,  Wilmington. 

T.  ’08— J.  Stewart  Burgess  Is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  his  post  as  head  of  the 
department  of  Sociology  of  Vouching  Uni- 
versity, Peking.  China.  His  home  address 
for  the  year  Is  Stirling  Avenue  and  Over- 
look Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  From  here 
lie  commutes  to  Columbia  University.  lie 
holds,  for  the  year,  a research  fellowship 
from  the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


’09— Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  special  agent 
for  Retail  Education  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  during 
the  past  year  has  assisted  several  organi- 
zations in  organizing  their  educatlonnT 
programs.  More  recently  she  has  worked 
with  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Meat  Dealers,  and  the  Laundryowners’ 
National  Association  of  United  States  and 
Canada.  From  February  to  May  Miss 
Bacon  was  in  France  assisting  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  a 
new  school  for  the  training  of  retail  store 
workers.  She  also  accepted  invitations  to 
London  and  Amsterdam  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  retail  training  courses  in 
those  cities.  Miss  Bacon  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  Oberlin  some  time  in  February  to 
confer  with  students  and  organizations 
about  phases  of  retail  training. 

’09— At  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
at  Cornell  University,  Mrs.  Alice  Black- 
more  Allen  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  English  Literature.  Mrs.  Al- 
len is  teaching  in  Morrison  R.  Waite  high 
school,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’10 — Dr.  Frederick  O.  Anderegg  has  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  Europe,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  present  status 
of  cement  in  the  chief  European  countries. 
During  the  three  months’  trip  he  attend- 
ed the  Oberlin  Centenary  celebration  at 
Fouday  and  Waldersbach,  near  Strass- 
bourg. 

’10— Dorothy  Fairchild  Graham  (Mrs. 
James  L.  Graham)  lives  at  1S6  Forest 
Park  Road,  Lexington,  Ky.  Her  husband 
teaches  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

’10 — Lester  II.  Bent  is  pastor  of  two 
“young"  Congregational  churches  at  Butte, 
Mont.:  is  secretary  of  the  Silver  Bow 

Ministerial  Association,  and  part  time 
field  secretary  for  Christian  Endeavor  In 
state  of  Montana.  He  has  just  finished 
a term  of  one  year  as  representative  of 
the  Ministerial  Association  in  Silver  Bow 
trades  and  labor  council. 

’10— K.  Iv.  Tibbetts,  superinendent  of 
schools  at  Gilbert.  Minn.,  is  president  of 
the  North  Eastern  Minnesota  Education 
Association,  which  held  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Virginia,  Minn.,  October  7-9.  Nearly 
2500  teachers,  principals  and  superinten- 
dents were  present. 

’10— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  II.  Smalls  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  August  15. 

’10— C.  S.  Bucher  is  now  district  mana- 
ger, 4851  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City,  for  the  Buckeye  Electric  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Lamp  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

’30,  ’13— Born,  to  Edward  S.  and  Francos 
Jeffery  Jones,  a son,  Edward  Ellsworth, 
August  3 3.  3926. 

’ll— Clare  M.  Tousley  became,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  assistant  director  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society. 

*11— Bessie  M.  Jones  sends  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  several  circulars  and  bulletins  com- 
piled by  herself  as  head  of  the  high  school 
division  of  the  Dayton  public  library, 
with  t lie  comment  that  a separate  depart- 
ment for  high  school  students  Is  some- 
thing rather  new  In  the  library  world.  Her 
address.  453  Fourth  Street  Arcade.  Dayton. 

•]1 Leonle  G.  Schmidt  was  a state  dele- 

gate from  California  at  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention In  Philadelphia  June  20-July  3.  On 
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the  return  trip  to  California  she  visited 
Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  has 
now  resumed  her  duties  as  dean  of  girls 
at  Mountain  View  Union  high  school. 

’ll— Dr.  Agnes  Burns  Ferguson  has  re- 
cently done  postgraduate  work  in  Bron- 
choscopy at  the  Chevalier  Jackson  Clinic, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Last  year  she  was  ad- 
mitted as  a Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  Dr.  Ferguson’s  address 
is  The  Ruskin.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’12— E.  Paul  Rothrock  is  now  state  ge- 
ologist of  South  Dakota  and  Is  head  of 
the  Geology  department  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  at  Vermillion. 

’12— J.  Hall  Kellogg  is  now  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Bulkley,  Hauxhurst, 
Jamison  & Sharp,  Bulkley  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

-12— Miss  Elmlna  Lueke,  20  Bronson 
Place,  Toledo,  spent  the  summer  in  the 
Balkans.  She  has  leave  of  absence  from 
Scott  high  school  this  year  and  will  study 
at  Columbia  for  an  A.M.  degree. 

’12— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  L.  An- 
derson (Mary  Bricker)  of  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
a daughter,  on  September  3,  1926. 

’12,  ’16— Born,  September  9,  1926,  to  J. 
Hall  Kellogg  and  Hannah  Witkop  Kellogg, 
‘16,  a daughter,  Margaret  Anne. 

’12-’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  B.  Coale 
(Grace  Woodford),  who  have  been  teach- 
ing for  several  years  in  McKinley  high 
school  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  are  spending 
the  present  school  year  in  graduate  study 
at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. They  plan  to  return  next  summer 
to  Honolulu. 

’13— Walter  L.  Cheney,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spent  the 
summer  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Cheney 
(Myrtle  L.  Kellogg,  ’13)  and  two  daugh- 
ters spent  the  summer  with  relatives  in 
Vermont. 

’13— In  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
City  for  August  19,  1926,  there  appears  a 
column  on  the  musical  career  of  Walter 
E.  Obert.  Mr.  Obert  has  recently  returned 
from  a European  concert  tour  and  Is  to  be- 
gin his  first  American  tour  In  Cleveland 
in  October.  He  has  made  a special  study 
of  Liszt,  having  studied  for  five  years 
with  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pupils  of 
that  genius  ,and  the  fact  that  the  Liszt 
numbers  were  so  enthusiastically  received 
during  his  European  tour,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  results  obtained  during  those 
years  of  study.  Mr.  Obert  played  with 
•success  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Prague  and 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  prolonged  applause  of  the 
audience  again  and  again. 

'13— Jerome  Davis  spent  last  summer 
abroad,  most  of  the  time  in  Russia,  study- 
ing social  and  economic  conditions. 

’15— Mrs.  J.  S.  Eakln,  mother  of  May 
Eakin,  died  at  the  family  home  near  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  on  October  9. 

'13,  ’18— Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
N.  Hess  (Rachel  Metcalf,  ’18),  on  October 
10,  1926,  a son,  Wilmot  Norton,  at  Allen 
Memorial  Hospital,  Oberlin.  Dr.  Hess 
teaches  at  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

13— Walter  B.  Denny  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Yale  last  June.  His  disser- 
tation was  entitled  “ The  Integrity  of  the 
■Second  Half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.” 


Dr.  Denny  Is  now  head  of  the  department 
of  Philosophy  and  Bible  In  Russell  Sage 
College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

’13— Miss  Elizabeth  McCloy,  who  form- 
erly was  an  assistant  in  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Library,  has  moved  from  San  Diego 
to  444  Glassell  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Acad.  '13— Doris  Portman  has  recently 
returned  from  abroad,  where  she  gradu- 
ated from  the  Dalcroze  School  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  She  is  to  be  a member  of 
l he  Theory  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music.  Her  specialty  is  Dal- 
croze Eurythmics,  a technique  teaching 
the  body  to  become  a musical  medium,  in- 
terpreting all  that  a composition  has  to 
say  except  the  sound. 

’13— Genevieve  Carr  writes:  “ We  learn 

that  our  home  at  Hollywood,,  Fla.,  is  one 
of  the  few  that  remain  standing.  My 
mother  and  I are  returning  to  Hollywood 
by  auto  October  first”.  Address,  Box  861 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

*14— Amy  Hale  received  the  Master’s 
degree  from  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  last  February.  During  the 
spring  she  remained  at  college  and  assist- 
ed in  preparing  for  publication  material  in 
health  education.  Last  summer  she  taught 
at  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School  and 
this  fall  has  charge  of  the  health  educa- 
tion work  at  Keene  (N.  H.)  Normal  School. 

’14— Mark  Heald  is  now  on  the  faculty 
of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
though  he  retains  his  residence  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

’15 — Jennie  McDowell  Caughey  writes: 
“ We  have  changed  our  address  once 
more  and  are  at  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
where  Westminster  College  Is  located.  My 
husband  is  engaged  in  the  Bible  depart- 
ment of  the  college.  We  returned  in  June 
from  our  trip  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
England,  also  where  Mr.  Caughey  com- 
pleted a year’s  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Our  new  work  is 
much  like  being  back  again  in  college  our- 
selves, but  perhaps  the  student’s  view- 
point is  different.” 

’15 — Audrey  Hayden  Is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

’15— Lawrence  Schauffler  gave  a piano 
recital  before  the  Institute  of  Politics, 
Williams  College,  on  Sunday  evening,  Au- 
gust 22,  1926,  in  Chapin  Hall,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 

’15 — Karl  Cowdery,  son  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  K.  L.  Cowdery,  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  In  psychol- 
ogy and  education  at  Leland  Stanford 
University.  He  has  been  made  assistant 
registrar  at  that  university. 

’15 — Ruth  Alexander  Nichols  has  at- 
tained a national  reputation  as  a photog- 
rapher of  children  and  home  scenes.  She 
had  pictures  In  four  different  magazines 
in  August.  In  Colliers’  photographic  con- 
test one  of  her  pictures  was  given  hon- 
orable mention  out  of  over  5000  contest- 
ants. 

’15— Clare  Vrooman,  head  of  the  city 
manager  plan  forces  in  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
compelled  the  election  board  to  put  the 
city  manager  amendment  to  the  city  char- 
ter on  the  ballot  November  2.  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  says:  **  The  Lakewood 

case,  one  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
election  controversies  In  years,  went  to  the 
supreme  court  twice. 


44  The  victory  was  due  mainly  to  C.  M. 
Vrooman,  leader  of  the  city  manager 
group,  who  acted  ns  both  lawyer  and  po- 
litical strategist  for  the  amendment.” 

’15-’18—  Priscella  Owens  Is  now  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Williams  and  Is  living  at  2204  Sunset 
Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

’16 — Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White,  ’16)  has  been  visiting  her  home 
In  Manistee  Mich.,  this  summer  with  her 
daughter,  Patricia,  aged  four.  They  came 
back  In  May  from  Singapore  Straits  Set- 
tlements, where  they  have  been  living  for 
the  past  two  years,  by  way  of  the  Pacific, 
thus  completing  the  circuit  of  the  world, 
as  they  went  to  Singapore  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope in  1924.  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained 
behind  in  Singapore  and  his  family  will 
rejoin  him  in  Shanghai,  where  they  will 
make  their  home  until  the  spring  of  1928, 
when  they  are  due  home  again.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  in  the  International  Banking 
Corporation,  and  that  is  their  address  In 
Shanghai,  China,  until  1928. 

’16— Miss  Caroline  Marsh  returned  to 
this  country  in  July  from  Japan,  where 
she  has  been  general  secretary  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  in  Osaka  for  the  last  few  years. 
She  is  spending  a few  months  In  New 
York  City,  but  her  address  while  at  home 
Is  839  North  Church  Street,  Rockfrod,  111. 

'16 — Marshall  F.  Bryant  is  at  the  head 
of  the  voice  department  of  Wooster  Col- 
lege Conservatory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant 
(Mildred  Calvert)  live  at  644  Stibbs 
Street,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

’16— Miss  Josephine  Steinhoff,  for  the 
past  two  years  assistant  in  the  Alumni 
Association  office  in  Oberlin,  is  now  with 
the  law  firm  of  Bartholomew,  Leeper  & 
McGill  of  Cleveland.  Her  residence  ad- 
dress is  7104  Clinton  Avenue. 

T6 — Brackett  Lewis,  technical  coun- 
selor of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Riga,  Russia,  at- 
tended the  World’s  Conference  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  held  at  Helsingfors,  Finland,  in 
August. 

’16— Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Kingsley  (Edith  Halliday),  a daughter, 
Elaine  Virginia,  August  27,  1926.  Dr. 

Kingsley  is  professor  of  Psychology  at 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’16,  ’18— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
A.  Corfman  (Anita  Tritschler,  ’18),  a son, 
Philip  Albert,  July  19,  1926. 

’16— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Qulrlng 
are  living  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  near  Mrs. 
Quiring’s  mother,  Mrs.  Haggerty,  former 
matron  of  Gray  Gables. 

’17— Martha  A.  Detclion  Is  a teacher  of 
English  in  the  Senior  high  school  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  lives  at  1231  15th 
Street  North. 

Ex-’17— Miriam  Grosh  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Library  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  in  June,  1926.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  catalogued  the  pri- 
vate library  of  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  at  his  old  estate  in  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  she  expects  to  return  to  the  staff 
of  the  Oberlin  College  library  by  Novem- 
ber 1. 

’17— Mary  E.  Andrews,  who  received 
the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  summa 
cum  laude,  at  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary last  June,  is  now  living  at  2217  N. 
Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  teach- 
ing at  Goucher  College. 

C.  ’17 — John  S.  Gridley  is  a music 
teacher  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  plays 
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the  organ  In  the  Emmanuel  Episcopal 
church  and  the  B’cr  Cbayim  Temple. 

’17— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Foreman  (May 
Lanson)  announce  the  birth  of  James 
Lanson  Foreman,  on  September  11,  at 
Tionesta,  Pa. 

*17,  ’IS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  S.  Gove 
(Rena  Bickerstaff)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Donald  Clay,,  July  21,  1926. 

*17— Chester  A.  Graham  received  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Education  at 
University  of  Illinois  last  June.  He  was 
made  a member  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  and 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  honorary  educational 
fraternities.  He  is  now  teaching  at  Po- 
cono  People’s  College,  Henryville,  Pa. 

’18 — Harvey  C.  Cheney,  formerly  of  the 
firm  of  Fauver  & Cheney,  announces  the 
opening  of  offices  .for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law,  at  500  Lorain  County  Bank 
Building,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

’18— Harold  E.  Hamilton  is  now  director 
of  boj's’  work  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

*19— H.  W.  Rinehart  is  located  at  the 
DuPont  Experimental  Station,  Wilming- 
ton., with  residence  at  1506  W.  10th 
Street. 

’19 — Ruby  Etter  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  department  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
high  school. 

’19—  Mrs.  F.  H.  Stover,  Jr.  (Gertrude 
Heacox)  has  recently  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Musical  Art  Club,  the  leading 
women’s  club  of  Bay  City,  Mich.  Mrs. 
Stover  succeeded  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gustin  (Har- 
riet E.  Cumming,  ’89),  who  held  the  office 
for  two  years. 

’19— Ross  Hartman  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 14  to  Miss  Edna  Nuenschwander, 
a graduate  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hartman  took 
his  B.D.  degree  from  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1924  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  church,  Chardon,  Ohio. 

’19— Harold  W.  Baker  was  a student  at 
Ohio  State  the  last  summer  quarter.  Mr. 
Baker  is  a teacher  In  West  high  school, 
Cleveland,  and  lives  at  1452  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Lakewood. 

'19— Edward  E.  Carstens  is  principal  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  high  schools  at 
Seward,  Neb. 

’19-’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fred  Martin 
(Kathleen  Porter)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Jean,  on  September  2. 

’19 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bos- 
worth  Lalug  (Martha  McKelvey  Melville, 
ex-’20),  a baby  boy,  James  Melville,  July 
26,  1926. 

’20— Frances  King  Askew  of  Ashtabula, 
was  married  on  August  28  to  D’Arcy  John 
Burns.  They  are  living  at  122  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

’20 — Isabel  Bigelow,  last  February,  went 
into  Y.  W.  work  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  but 
changed  on  September  1 to  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
where  she  is  general  secretary  for  Beadle 
county.  Huron  Is  now  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  state. 

’20— Helen  Paullson,  who  has  been 
teaching  Physical  Education  in  State  Nor- 
mal at  Klrksville,  Mo.,  for  several  years, 
is  studying  at  Columbia  University  this 
year  for  her  M.A.  degree.  Her  address  Is 
208  Seth  Low  Hall,  100  Mornlngslde  Drive, 
New  York  City. 

C.  ’20— Born,  in  Oberlln,  September  23, 
to  Assistant  Professor  and  Mrs.  Leo  C. 
Holden,  a son,  Lyman  Sanford. 


’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Y.  Butman 
(Alice  Lolita  Munnell)  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Alice  Ann,  July  8,  1926. 

’20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Burdette 
Johnson,  a son,  William,  June  12.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  residing  at  3310  E. 
Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

20  Ruth  Reder  St.  John  teaches  sci- 
ence In  the  high  school  at  Herrin,  111. 

’20— Miss  Jeannette  Crittenden  is  to  as- 
sist and  study  In  Northwestern  Medical 
Schools  at  Chicago  this  year. 

’20 — Millard  F.  Fuller  of  Spencer,  Ohio, 
a second-year  man  in  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  and  a graduate  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, it  was  announced  last  night,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Review,  the  official  student  publication 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School  ou  busi- 
ness affairs.  Election  to  the  Review  is 
based  solely  on  scholarship,  approximately 
fifteen  men  being  chosen  from  the  second- 
year  class  annually.— From  the  Harvard 
News,  October  4,  1926. 

’20—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  B.  Lane 
(Elizabeth  Gaston)  and  daughter,  Jane 
Elizabeth,  are  now  living  at  4373  Tyler 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’20— Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson 
(Ethel  Becker)  were  delegates  last  August 
to  the  Veterinary  Medical  National  Asso- 
ciation meetings  held  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  visited  the  Breeding  Farms,  the  home 
of  Man-O’-War. 

’21— Rev.  Horace  C.  Greensmith,  with 
Mrs.  Greensmith  (Helen  Drew,  ’20),  and 
son,  John  Drew  Greensmith,  lives  in 
Southington,  Conn.,  where  he  is  minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

Cons.  ’21— Bernice  Logan-Winne  is  con- 
tralto soloist  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

’21— Gertrude  Andress,  after  a year  of 
graduate  study  at  Columbia  University, 
where  she  received  her  M.A.  degree  last 
June,  is  teaching  in  the  American  School 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  a school  for  American 
children.  Her  address  is  Care  C.  P.  Gar- 
man,  477  Naka  Shibuya,  Tokyo. 

’21 — Born,  to  Carroll  P.  and  Hazel  Rob- 
inson Lahman,  a daughter,  Ruth  Eliza- 
beth, August  4,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Mr. 
Lahman  is  beginning  his  fifth  year  as  in- 
structor in  Speech  and  coach  of  Debate 
at  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kala- 
mazoo. 

’21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Nichols  (Stella 
Zelcind)  and  family  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  are  safe  after  the  hurricane,  though 
It  was  severe  through  that  region. 

’21— Mary  Elizabeth  Hamilton  studied 
English  History  and  English  Literature  at 
Oxford  University,  England,  during  the 
past  summer.  She  spent  some  time  in 
Scotland  and  also  visited  Paris.  Miss 
Hamilton  tenches  English  in  North  high 
school,  Omaha,  Neb. 

’21— Twin  daughters  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Dietrich  on  August 
13,  1920. 

’21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Stoertz 
(Helen  K.  Eiraert)  announce  the  arrival 
of  Howard  Stoertz,  Jr.,  October  10,  1926. 

’21— Florence  F.  Houslcy  and  her  mother 
spent  eight  weeks  of  the  past  summer  on 
a trip  through  the  west. 

’21— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  W. 
Woods  (Thelma  Guenther,  ex-’21,  Miami 
University),  a daughter,  Ina  Marie,  May 
12.  Mr.  Woods  is  in  charge  of  the  Sci- 
ence department  of  Garfield  school  at 


Garfield  He’ghts,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  resid- 
ing at  10801  Vernon  Avenue. 

21  Harriot  G.  Bray,  who  has  been  Re- 
search Assistant  in  the  department  of  Ge- 
ology at  Columbia  University,  has  gone  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  she  will  be 
office  geologist  with  the  Ameranda  Petro- 
leum Corporation,  which  has  recently  en- 
tered the  Texas  field.  Her  address  Is  P. 
O.  Box  746. 

’22— John  E.  Hester  completed  his  work 
in  Chicago  Seminary  in  June,  majoring  In 
theology.  He  spent  the  summer  In  the 
mountains  northwest  of  Denver. 

’22— Harold  Dietrich  received  a Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  in  June,  1926,  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  now  an  instructor  in 
Freshman  Chemistry.  He  and  Mrs.  Diet- 
rich  (Margaret  M.  Jenkins,  P.  S.  M.  ’22) 
are  living  at  1212  Forest  Road,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

’22-’24 — George  Smith  has  accepted  a po- 
sition with  the  Associated  Charities  in 
Cleveland. 

’22— On  September  26,  1926,  a daughter 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Townley 
(Helen  Mead)  in  London,  England. 

’22— The  address  of  Mrs.  Robert  N. 
Montgomery  (Ruth  Kelley)  is  now  1207 
Creedmoor  Avenue,  Brookline,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Cressner  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  Jarvis  Rhinehart  of  Texar- 
kana, Ark. 

C.  ’22 — Iluddie  M.  Johnson  and  her  sis- 
ter, Helen  L.  Johnson,  C.  ’26,  spent  the 
past  summer  in  Baden-Baden,  Germany, 
studying  piano  with  Carl  Friedberg. 

C.  ’22 — Mrs.  Alden  H.  Emery  (Dorothy 
Radde)  has  opened  a studio  in  Pittsburgh. 
Up  to  this  time  she  has  confined  her  mu- 
sical activities  to  a few  students,  accom- 
panying work  and  active  membership  in 
the  Tuesday  Musical  Club  of  the  city.  At 
the  present  time  she  is  secretary  of  the 
manuscript  section  of  that  organization. 

’22— Alden  H.  Emery,  geologist  and  pe- 
trographer  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  R.  DeChicchia,  a research  fel- 
low from  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, working  under  his  directions,  have 
recently  published  a bulletin  on  “Quanti- 
tative Minerological  Analysis  of  Rock 
Dusting  Materials  and  a Survey  of  Some 
Coal  Measure  Shales  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania.” 

’22— Henry  E.  Bent  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  University  of  California  this  sum- 
mer. He  and  Florence  Demo  Bent,  Con. 
’22,  are  now  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Bent  is 
teaching  in  Harvard. 

’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Fullerton  Clark 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Eleanor  Jane,  to  Mr.  Herman  Leonard 
itonnei,  on  Saturday,  July  17,  1926,  In  New 
York  City. 

’22— George  Terborgh  Is  studyiug  at  the 
Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School,  1724 
I Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  has  a fellowship.  1-Ie  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  a trip  abroad. 

’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barrow  (Ethel 
Gulick)  are  spending  the  year  In  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Mr.  Barrow  Is  studying  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Librarian,  in  charge  of  the  Yale 
University  Day  Missions  Library.  Mrs. 
Barrow  has  been  appointed  his  assistant. 
Their  address  Is  32  High  Street,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
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*22— Charles  F.  Johnson,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  work  with  the  Cleve- 
land Humane  Society  last  January,  has 
been  confined  to  his  bed  continually  since 
last  May  1st  with  a serious  bone  disease, 
lie  is  at  his  home,  514  South  Main  Street, 
Middletown,  Ohio,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  sister  and  a trained  nurse. 

*22— Dorothy  Lee  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  the  department  of  Bacteriology  at  Co- 
lumbia University  this  winter. 

*22— Henry  E.  Bent  writes:  “ I recently 
witnessed  the  signing  of  a passport  for 
‘Chuck*  Ellis,  *22,  for  a year’s  study  of 
philosophy  In  France.” 

*22— The  editor  stated  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  Magazine  that  Leslie  L.  Hana- 
walt  was  "Assistant  in  English”  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  should  be 
corrected  to  **  Instructor  in  Rhetoric.” 
Mr.  Hanawalt  Is  also  doing  some  graduate 
study. 


’23— Don  E.  Webster  is  a senior  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  at  Oberlin 
and  preaches  at  the  Pilgrim  Community 
church  in  Elyria.  Mable  Whaley  Webster, 
’24,  Is  also  studying,  and  they  live  at  111 
Forest  Street,  Oberlin. 

’23— Katherine  McGIrr  and  E.  Frank 
Anderson  were  married  at  Van  Wert, 
Ohio,  September  11.  They  are  making 
their  home  at  827  Nostrand  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

23  Helen  M.  Bauer  is  with  the  Service 
League  of  Huntington  Township,  Hunt- 
ington. L.I.,  and  lives  at  50  W.  Neck  Ave- 
nue, Huntington,  L.  I. 

*-o— Jeanette  Beebe  and  her  mother  are 
now  making  their  home  at  11851  Lake 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


Cons.  *23— Mildred  Town  teaches  piano 
in  Greensboro  Col  lege  for  Women,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  a school  which  grants  A.B. 
and  Mus.B.  degrees. 

'23— Gladys  Grange  is  preceptress  of  the 
high  school,  Bliss,  N.  Y’. 

’2.V24— Elizabeth  Black  and  J.  Maxwell 
Molyneaux  were  married  in  June,  1920, 
and  are  now  living  in  Bliss  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Molyneaux  is  principal  and  teacher  In 
the  high  school. 

Ex-’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Freshley 
(Dorothy  Morse)  are  the  parents  of  Anne 
Louise,  born  February  last. 

*23 — Agnes  May  Ilosle  and  Thomas  Cleon 
Illestand,  Indiana  University  '22,  were 
married  September  5 at  the  home  of  the 
bride  in  Hamilton,  N.  1'.  Mr.  Illestand  is 
petroleum  geologist  with  The  Pure  Oil 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Illestand  reside  at 
2330  Neil  Avenue,  Apartment  B,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


’23 — Frances  Church  Is  doing  graduate 
work  In  zoology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago this  year.  Address,  5737  Ivimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

*23 — Wray  Dee  Fannin  and  Miss  Zena 
Rothrock  were  married  In  All  Saints  Ca- 
thedral. Spokane,  Wash.,  September  4, 
1926.  At  home,  519  North  Second  Avenue, 
Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

’23 — Dorothy  Beard  is  Instructor  of 
Physical  Education  and  athletic  coach  in 
the  North  Intermediate  School  of  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.  During  the  summer  vucation 
she  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Harold  Charles  Newberg  of  Galesburg, 
111.  Mr.  Newberg  Is  a graduate  of  Lom- 
bard College,  Galesburg,  111.,  and  Is  Phys- 


ical Education  instructor  and  athletic 
coach  in  the  Saginaw  schools. 

'23— Louella  M.  Beck  has  returned  to 
Boston  University  to  complete  her  work 
for  the  Master’s  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation, after  spending  the  summer  In  Eu- 
rope with  a study  group  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, led  by  Dean  Athearn.  Miss  Beck 
is  engaged  ns  part-time  Young  People's 
worker  in  College  Avenue  church  in  Som- 
erville, Mass.  Her  address  Is  88  Belmont 
Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

’23— Eloise  Cunningham  Is  teaching 
piano,  expression  and  coaching  dramatics 
at  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

'23— Clair  C.  Olson  completed  his  work 
for  his  Master’s  degree  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  quarter  and  is  now  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Rochester,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  Most  of  his  classes  are  In 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  which  is  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

'23— Robert  P.  Knight  is  a teacher  at 
Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

*23— Ralph  II.  Singleton  has  become  in- 
structor of  English  at  Oberlin. 

*23 — Andrew  Bongiorno  has  been  reap- 
pointed Instructor  of  English  In  Oberlin. 

*23— Ruth  Savage  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Ohio  University  and  is  studying  at 
New  York  University  for  her  Master’s  de- 
gree. Her  address  is  Butler  Hall,  402  W. 
119th  Street,  New  York  City. 

’23— Doris  Savage  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  the  new  Roxboro  Junior 
High  in  Cleveland  Heights. 

’23 — Marjorie  Whitlock  is  director  of 
Girls’  Physical  Education  at  McKinley 
high  school,  Canton,  Ohio. 

'24 — Ruth  Hubbard  has  returned  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  her  doctorate 
in  Psychology. 

’24,  '23 — Miss  Marian  Herrick  and  Mr. 
Clayton  Hess  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  in  Oberlin  September  18,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  officiating.  They 
are  making  their  home  at  Suite  113,  26 
Talltnadge  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Hess  Is  connected  with  the  Akron 
Finance  Co. 

"24 — A.  Alberta  Minor  was  married  July 
26,  1926,  to  A.  Verne  Flint.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  127  W.  Rush  Street,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  where  Mr.  Flint  teaches  in  the  Har- 
rison Ilill  school. 

'24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Symmonds 
(Doris  Elliott)  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Mary 
Eleanor,  on  July  27,  1926. 

C.  ’24 — Ruth  Abbott  Is  beginning  her 
second  year  of  teaching  piano  in  the  State 
Normal  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Her  ad- 
dress is  915  College  Hill,  Cape  Girardeau. 

*24— The  marriage  of  Dortha  Salisbury 
to  Dr.  James  Paul  Leonard  occurred  June 

5,  1926,  in  Albion,  Pa. 

’24— Laura  H.  Grosvenor  and  Robert  F. 
Millikan  were  married  In  Chicago  by  Dr. 
T.  W.  Graham  on  September  11.  The 
maid  of  honor  was  Josephine  Grosvenor, 
’27,  and  bridesmaid,  Agnes  E.  Wilson,  ’24. 
Edward  P.  Millikan,  ’20,  acted  as  his 
brother’s  best  man.  The  bride’s  father  Is 
Dr.  Wallace  F.  Grosvenor,  ’92,  and  the 
groom’s  parents  are  Allan  F.  Millikan  ’90, 
and  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93.  "Bob"  and 
Laura  are  beginning  housekeeping  in  Apt. 

6,  Washington  Street  and  Michigan  Ave- 
uue,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  where  Bob  Is 
with  the  Appalachian  Light  & Power  Co. 


A Hobby  For  All 

Dear  Editor:  — 

I just  received  a postal  from  a student  who  has  been  in  Oberlin  for 
two  years.  He  says  ‘‘The  experience  I am  now  having,  the  experience 
of  being  a college  student  in  Oberlin,  and  partaking  of  this  new  and 
full  life  — all  this  I owe  to  you.  Receive  my  thanks  and  best  wishes.” 

These  are  not  the  first  words  of  similar  character  which  I have  re- 
ceived from  various  students  in  Oberlin  since  my  graduation  a few  years 
ago.  Probably  this  young  man’s  joy  in  being  in  Oberlin  is  no  greater 
than  has  been  my  joy  in  seeing  him  there  and  knowing  that  he  was 
happy  and  satisfied  and  that  he  was  progressing  nicely  in  his  studies. 
I think  there  are  five  boys  who  in  the  last  few  years  hold  me  responsible 
for  having  led  them  to  Oberlin.  Some  had  thought  of  a college  educa- 
tion, some  had  had  no  idea  of  ever  going  to  college.  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  do  this.  I suppose  it  might  be  called  my 
“hobby.” 

The  thought  in  my  mind  in  writing  you  is  not  to  laud  myself,  but  to 
offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Alumni  Magazine  encourage  other  alumni  to 
do  similar  work.  Not  all  of  us  can  do  much  to  help  the  college  finan- 
cially, but  practically  everyone  can  actively  encourage  the  right  kind  of 
young  men  to  attend  Oberlin.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  joys  of  my  life  to 
do  this  thing  and  I venture  to  say  that  any  other  alumnus  will  find 
it  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

NEW  YORKER. 
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*24 — Margaret  A.  Fifield  is  now  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

’24 — In  September  a (laughter  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Phelps.  Mr. 
Phelps  is  at  present  located  In  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

’24 — Miss  Sadie  Marie  Faulkner,  ex-’26, 
of  Ashland,  Ivy.,  and  Mr.  Dean  Hart  of 
St.  Johns,  Mich.,  were  married  at  eleven 
o’clock  Friday  morning,  October  8.  at  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  After  a trip  in  the  Cumber- 
land and  Blue  Ridge  mountains  they  will 
return  to  Philadelphia,  where  Mrs.  Hart 
Is  studying  at  the  National  School  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory  and  Mr.  Hart  is 
studying  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

’24— At  a bridge  party  given  at  the  home 
of  Vidian  Jack,  ’22,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
engagement  was  announced  of  Esther 
Johnson,  ’24,  to  John  A.  Pope  of  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Pope  is  a graduate  of  Cornell, 
class  of  1922. 

’24— Miss  Charlotte  Dann  entertained  at 
a house  party  at  her  home  in  Lakeville, 
Conn.,  early  in  September.  Among  the 
guests  were  Eleanor  Brooks,  ’24,  Dorothy 
Straub,  ’24,  and  Margaret  Dann,  ’23. 
Charlotte  Dann  is  teaching  in  Kerhonk- 
son,  N.  Y. 

’24 — Theodore  Forbes  has  returned  to 
Oberlin  after  two  years  as  Oberlin’s  rep- 
resentative in  Shansi  and  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  towards  his  Master’s  degree 
In  Psychology. 

’24— Married,  September  4,  1926,  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  John  C.  Rodgers  and  Grace 
Sandy  (ex-’2G,  Reserve  College  for  Women). 
Address  Oak  Hill  Cabin,  Roff  Road  S.  W., 
Canton.  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  are 
with  the  Family  Service  Society,  where 
Mr.  Rodgers  Is  finishing  his  social  service 
training.  Oberlinites  in  Canton  or  vicin- 
ity are  cordially  invited  to  Oak  Hill  Cabin. 

’24— Ruth  Victoria  Crossen  was  married 
October  9 to  Dr.  Harry  S.  Brookes,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Brookes  Is  a grad- 
uate of  Washington  University  Medical 
School.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brookes  will  live  at 
339  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. 

Ex-’24— Sarah  Gibson  graduated  In  1924 
from  the  College  for  Women,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  and  is  now  teaching 
Latin  in  a Lakewood,  Ohio,  Junior  high 
school.  Her  address  is  11330  Hcssler  Road 
Cleveland. 

’24— Margaret  Allen  continues  her  teach- 
ing of  Latin  and  English  in  the  high 
school  at  Paiuesdale,  Houghton  County, 
Mich. 

’24 — Agnes  T.  Anderson  Is  teaching  in 
the  Winthrop  (Mass.)  Junior  high  school 
and  lives  at  30  Plummer  Avenue,  Win- 
throp, Mass. 

’24— ’Gene  C.  Blschoff  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  at  Penn 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

C.  ’24 — David  II.  Heydenburk  is  teaching 
piano  and  organ  in  the  music  department 
and  taking  some  studies  in  Wheaton  Col- 
lege, Wheaton,  111. 

’25— Sallle  MacLcnnan  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  at  Bryn  Mawr  this  year. 

’25— Margaret  Andress  Is  engaged  In  her 
second  year  of  teaching  English  at  the 
high  school  of  the  Consolidated  Schools  at 
Sergeant  Bluff,  Iowu. 


’25— Florence  Poison  was  married  at  her 
home  in  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.,  July  28, 
to  Dr.  E.  M.  Glldaw  of  Durham,  N.  H. 

Cons.  ’24— Lillian  Roseland  took  the 
summer  course  of  study  In  piano  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. France,  where  she  made  suc- 
cessful appearances  in  recitals  of  Phil- 
lippe’s  pupils.  She  is  again  teaching  piano 
this  year  at  Louisburg  College,  Louisburg 
N.  C. 

C.  ’24-'25— Martha  D.  Champlin  is  now 
at  the  Texas  Tech.  College,  Lubbock,  Tex., 
but  plans  to  return  to  Oberlin  later. 

Cons.  ’25— Araxie  Hagopian  has  received 
another  $1000  fellowship  in  the  graduate 
school  of  the  Juiiliard  Musical  Foundation 
for  a year’s  vocal  study  under  Paul  Rel- 
mers.  She  is  also  teaching  and  is  soprano 
soloist  in  the  M.  E.  church  of  Morristown. 
N.  J.  Address,  70  South  Street,  Morris- 
town, N.  J. 

’25,  ’24— Margaret  Rule  and  Leavitt  D. 
Anders  were  married  June  24,  1926,  at  the 
Harrisburg  Country  Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
They  are  making  their  home  at  408  W. 
Deleva  n Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Anders  is  a chemist  with  the  Pratt 
& Lambert  Co. 

’25— Helen  L.  Starr  (P.  S.  M.)  and 
William  T.  Lloyd  were  married  Septem- 
ber 18  at  Hutchinson,  Ivans. 

’25— Kathryn  Lake  is  employed  this 
year  in  the  Social  Science  department  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & Railroad  Co. 
at  Ensley,  Ala.  Margaret  Guss,  also  of 
’25,  is  starting  her  second  year  as  Rec- 
reation Instructor  with  the  same  com- 
pany and  is  located  at  Bessemer  a few 
miles  from  Ensley. 

’25 — Ruth  Corson  spent  the  summer 
traveling  in  Europe. 

C.  ’25 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob  Roy 
Peery,  a son,  Alfred  Lee,  September  6, 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Ex-’25 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Gough  (Ruth  Hill,  ex-'25),  on  October  5, 
1926,  a son,  Richard  Milton,  at  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  Their  address  is  43  St.  Louis 
Avenue. 

Ex-’25,  ’18—  The  marriage  of  Katryn 

Brown  to  Norman  Hill  Wright  took  place  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Cleveland  Tuesday, 
October  12  at  S o’clock,  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Ketcham  of  Oberlin,  brother-in-law  of  the 
bride,  officiating,  assisted  by  Rev.  M.  B. 
Fuller  of  Lakewood  M.  E.  church.  Stan- 
ley Corfman,  ’16,  served  as  best  man. 
Among  numerous  affairs  preceding  the 
wedding  was  a family  dinner  at  the  West- 
lake  Hotel,  given  by  the  sisters  of  the 
bride,  Mrs.  Lucile  Brown  Ketcham,  ’13,  of 
Oberlin,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Brown  Hobson, 
’ll,  of  Cleveland,  who  also  furnished  the 
music  for  the  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright  will  make  their  home  at  “ Summer 
Hill,”  Madison,  N.  J. 

'25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  It.  Cadwell  (Elsie 
Janes,  ’25)  announce  the  arrival  of  a baby 
girl,  Mary  Ellen,  on  August  31.  They  are 
now  living  in  their  new  home  at  328 
Knight  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Van  dcr  Pyl 
(Marie  Sclierrer)  have  a daughter,  Marie 
Ada,  born  June  6,  1926. 

’25 — Miss  Marion  Bow  and  Mr.  Lorlng 
T.  Ilammond,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  In  1920,  were  married  Sep- 
tember 11  in  the  Wauwatosa  (Wis.)  Con- 
gregational church.  Miss  Frances  Steiner, 
Cons.  ’24,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  was  maid  of  honor. 
Miss  Kathryn  Parkhill,  ’25,  was  a brides- 


maid. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  are  liv- 
ing at  16  Lincoln  Place,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

’25— F.  S.  Appel  received  his  M. A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  last  June 
and  is  now  an  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  with  residence  at  623  Sev- 
enth Street  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

’25— Miss  Lan  I-Iua  Liu  is  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  59th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions 
(Congregational)  at  Worcester,  Mass,  No- 
vember 10-12. 

’25— From  the  Harvard  News,  September 
28,  1926:  “ Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  Cleve- 

land, a second-year  man  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  in  1925,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  the  official  stu- 
dent law  publication  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Election  to  the  Review  goes  to 
the  ranking  scholars  of  the  second  and 
third-year  classes,  and  is  the  greatest  aca- 
demic honor  obtainable  in  the  Law  School, 
some  thirty  men  out  of  an  enrolment  of 
1350  being  chosen.”  The  word  also  comes 
that  Mr.  Griswold  has  been  awarded  the 
Sears  prize  of  $400,  given  for  “ brilliant 
scholarship.”  He  stood  second  in  a class 
of  585  in  the  final  examination  at  the 
close  of  his  first  year  last  June. 

’25,  ’26— The  engagement  of  Marion  A. 
Roth,  Cons.  ’25,  to  Frank  T.  deVyver,  ’26, 
was  announced  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Roth  at  a dinner  party  at  their  home  in 
Hanover,  Pa.,  October  16.  Miss  Roth  is 
at  present  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  deVyver 
is  doing  graduate  work  in  Economics  in 
Oberlin. 

’25,  ’26 — Oscar  E.  Hubbard  and  Mar- 
garet May  White  were  married  at  noon 
September  18  at  the  Calvery  Baptist 
church,  Canton,  Ohio.  After  a reception 
and  wedding  breakfast  in  Canton  the 
young  couple  motored  to  Oberlin  where 
a reception  was  given  them  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hubbard,  par- 
ents of  the  groom.  Their  address  is  614 
North  Washington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  ’26— Dr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack, 
president  of  the  International  Philatelic 
Exhibition,  showed  at  an  exhibition  in 
New  York,  beginning  October  16,  his  very 
fine  collection  of  early  Victorian  stamps, 
and  his  Brazilian  collection,  also  a nota- 
ble one.  While  Mr.  Pack  is  better  known 
to  the  general  public  for  his  activities  in 
conservation  and  forestry,  he  ranks  high 
among  the  few  research  workers  in  phi- 
lately in  this  country.  He  is  the  only 
American  who  has  received  the  Carl 
Liudenberg  medal,  established  by  the  Ber- 
lin Philatelic  Club  In  1908,  and  awarded 
for  a work  of  outstanding  merit. 

’26—  Rollin  Fender  spent  last  summer  in 
travel  in  Europe. 

’26— Three  members  of  the  class  of  1926 
are  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y. — Ruth  Ausslker,  Lorraine 
Holcomb  and  Ernest  T.  Truby. 

*26— Grace  Virginia  Pettltt  was  married 
to  Stanley  Miller  Cramer  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Ex.*20— Miss  Dorothy  Allen,  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  National  Kin- 
dergarten and  Elementary  College,  Chi- 
cago, last  June.  She  will  teach  in  their 
Demonstration  School  this  year  and  com- 
plete advanced  work  for  the  Supervisor’s 
degree. 
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’26  Class 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

(Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Appointments) 


Adams,  Kenneth  II.  _ , . - 

Graduate  student  In  the  Law  School  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Aildress— 3454  Scranton  Rond 
Amstutz.  Clarence  J-  , t , 

Home  address— R.  1.  Amherst,  Ohio 
Arviilson.  Leroy  F. 

young  Men’s  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Waukegan,  Illinois 

Address— Care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Waukegan 
Augustine,  Dorothy  I.  . , „ , 

Student  in  Simmons  Secretarial  School 
Address— 32  Peterborough  Street,  Bos- 
ton.  Massachusetts 
Ausslker,  Hath  A. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Director  of  Dra- 
matic Club.  High  School.  Silver  Creek, 
New  York 


Address— 53  Main  Street 
Baer.  Lydia  A. 

Secretary  to  the  President,  Swarthmore 
College 

Address— Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more. Pennsylvania 
Baker.  Edith  E. 

Student,  Oherlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Address— 235  N.  ^Liin  Street 
Barnes.  LeKoy  L. 

Assistant  in  Physics  and  graduate  stu- 
dent. Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mas- 


sachusetts 

Address— 9 Snell  Street 
Bates.  Bertha  B. 

Student  In  Nursing,  Henry  Ford  Hos- 
pital of  Detroit 

Address— 7470  Byron  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Beck.  Kenneth  H. 

Graduate  student,  Jefferson  Medical 
School 

Address— 914  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Bennett,  Elizabeth  C. 

Teacher  of  English,  Junior  High  School 
Department  of  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Kentucky 

Address— Box  496 
Bennett,  Winifred  E. 

Teacher,  Sleighton  Farm 

Address— Sleighton  Farm,  Darling,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Biekerstaff,  Alice  K. 

Teacher  of  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
Snyder  Common  School,  Buffalo,  New 
York 


Address — 44  Mayer  Avenue 
Bliss.  Ruth  M. 

Student  in  Nursing,  Children's  Hospital 
of  Boston 

Address— 640  Huntington  Avenue 
Bluino,  John  P. 

Graduate  student,  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan 

Address— The  Lawyers’  Club 
Bostwick,  Malcolm  D. 

Address— 206  A Wavecrest  Avenue,  Ven- 
ice, California 
Brainerd,  Gareth  N. 

Real  Estate,  Denver.  Colorado 

Address— 3201  W.  29th  Avenue 
Brown,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Home  address— 111  Lake  Street,  Oak 
Park,  Illinois 
Bruce,  E.  Lueile 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  The 
Smead  School 

Address— The  Smead  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Burton.  Charles  L. 

Assistant  in  Economics  and  student  In 
Accounting  and  Finance,  University  of 
Minnesota 

Address — 45  North  Upton  Avenue,  Min- 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


Directory 


neapolis,  Minnesota. 

Butzberger.  William  J. 

Homo  address — Bay  Village,  Ohio 
Caldwell,  Oliver  J. 

Graduate  student  In  English  in  Oberlin 

College 

Address— 211  North  Professor  Street 
Carpenter,  Paul  L. 

Student.  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology 

Address— Council  Hall 
Causey,  Ruth 

Homo  address— 1190  S.  Franklin  Street, 
Denver.  Colorado 
Chappell,  Walter  M. 

General  foreman  of  the  plant  of  the 
White  Linen  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Address— 5803  Margaretta  Street 
Child,  Helen 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  of  Mathe- 
matics. Long  Lane  Farm,  Middletown, 
Connecticut 

Address— Care  of  Long  Lane  Farm 
Childs.  Herbert  E. 

Graduate  teaching  assistant  in  English 
and  student  in  English  and  German, 
University  of  Washington 
Address— 5211  16th  Avenue  N.  E.,  Seat- 
tle, Washington 
Christophel,  Verna  A. 

Graduate  student  in  Northwestern  Med- 
ical School,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Address— 510  Wellington  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois 
Cliuug,  Moon  Sung 

Home  address— Council  Hall,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Church,  Ruth  M. 

Student,  Oberl'n  Conservatory  of  Music 
Address— 125  West  College  Street 
Clark.  Viola  P. 

Investigator,  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Also  taking 
work  in  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work 

Address — 684  Parkes  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 
Corbin,  Annie 

Student  In  Nursing.  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Chicago.  Illinois 
Address— 1750  West  Congress  Street 
Corey,  Charles  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Mathematics,  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences 

Address— 39  Irving  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Cotton.  Carol  B. 

Graduate  student  In  Education,  Colum- 
bia University 

Home  address — 428  Rockspring  Street, 
Henderson.  N.  C. 

Crafts,  Edward  F. 

Manager,  Akron  office  of  the  Home 
Credit  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
Bus'ncss  address— 209  Flat  Iron  Building 
Creighton,  Anne  W. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Arithmetic,  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  Washington  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Port  Huron,  Mich- 
igan 

Address— 724  Pine  Street 
Davis,  Ruthnnna 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  English, 
Findlay.  Ohio 

Address— 335  Glendale  Avenue 
Day,  Edna  B. 

At  home 

Address— 504  Lincoln  Way  W..  Misha- 
waka. Indiana 
de  Vyver.  Frank  T. 

Graduate  student  In  Economics,  Oberlin 
College 

Address— 148  South  Professor  Street 
de  Wolf,  Loren  L. 

Member  of  College  Training  Circuit. 
Sales  Department.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Homo  address— Albion,  Pennsylvania 
Dobbins,  Robert  W. 

Home  address— 915  N.  Sandusky  Avenue, 
Bueyrus.  Ohio 
Duncan,  Charles  R. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Senior  High 
School.  Chllllcothe.  Ohio 
Address— 77  West  Main  Street 


Duncan,  Robert  M. 

Training  Group,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Home  address — Farmington,  New  Mexico 
Edmonds.  Sheppard  R. 

Instructor  in  English,  Morgan  College, 
B a 1 1 1 m ore.  Ma  ry  land 
Address— Care  of  Morgan  College 
El  a.  G.  Burgess 

Graduate  student.  Harvard  Law  School 
Address— 23  Mellon  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
Ell  tier.  Ellas  J. 

Home  address— 135  Bellevue  Road,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts 
Eltorioh.  Wilfred  B. 

Training  Group,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Address— Care  of  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company 
Elson,  James  IT. 

Instructor  In  English,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  New  York 
Address— Care  of  English  Department 
Estabrook.  Ruth  C. 

Teacher,  Grammar  School.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Address— 3133  Kimball  Avenue 
Esterley.  Frances  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Education.  Wash- 
burn College.  Topeka.  Kansas 
Address— 807  Western  Avenue 
Evans.  Paul  C. 

Salesman.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States,  Decatur, 
Ill'nois 

Address— 1468  N.  Monroe  Street 
Everett,  Mary  J. 

Student  in  Retail  Selling.  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Service 
Address— 108  Huntington  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts 
Fairchild.  Grace  I. 

Research  assistant  for  Dr.  Todd,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy.  Western  Reserve 
Medical  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Address— 2059  E.  115th  Street 
Fender.  F.  Rollin 

Traln'ng  Group,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
Company 

Address— 1759  W.  95th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Ferguson,  Calvin  R. 

Graduate  student,  Western  Reserve  Med- 
ical School.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Address— 3819  Archwood  Avenue 
Fisher.  Robert  D. 

Traffic  engineer,  New  York  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  New  York  City 
Home  address — Warsaw,  New  York 
Flammer  Marlon  E. 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  English, 

Seville,  Ohio 

Home  address— 217  E.  Liberty  Street, 
Medina,  Ohio 
Forbes,  Frederick  B. 

Bank  of  Bishop  & Company,  Honolulu, 

T.  H. 

Address— 1548  Wilder  Avenue 
Fowler,  Frank  B.,  Jr. 

Home  address— 3 Prospect  Street,  White 
Plains,  New  York 
Glaney,  Mary  L. 

Student  In  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Work.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Address— 5728  Blackstone  Avenue 
Graham,  Dorothy  C. 

Home  address — 401  Lincoln  Avenue,  New 
Castle.  Pennsylvania 
Green,  Edward  L. 

Graduate  student,  Law  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan 

Address— The  Lawyers’  Club 
Green.  Marion 

Graduate  student.  Department  of  Child 
Welfare,  Cleveland  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, and  cooperative  work  with 
the  Cleveland  Humane  Society 
Address— 1650  E.  82nd  Street.  Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Grosz.  Ruth  E. 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  Latin, 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dakota 
Address— 1X5  Seventh  Avenue 
Haggerty.  Helen  V. 

Teacher  of  Senior  High  School  English, 
Coudersport,  Pennsylvania 
Address— 2 South  East  Street 
I-Iaight.  Fred  W. 

Teacher  of  Physics.  Botany,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Manual  Training.  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  Grafton  Town- 
ship Schools  of  Bolden.  Ohio 
Address— R.  F.  D.  1,  Columbia  Station, 
Ohio 

Hanawalt,  Wilbur  R. 

Home  address — 40  West  Park  Street. 
Westerville,  Ohio 
Handke,  Ruth  F. 

Home  address— 122  East  Seventh  Street, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Harrington,  Louise 

Home  address— 1G59  Lee  Road,  Cleveland, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 
Harsch.  Catherine  E. 

Teacher  of  General  Science  and  Phys- 
ical Education,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  Director  of  Art  Club,  Junior 
High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Address— 1410  Eleanor  Avenue 
Ilauschildt,  M.  Pauline 
Teacher  of  French,  Latin,  Sewing,  His- 
tory and  Science,  Elizabeth  Centralized 
School  near  Troy,  Ohio 
Address— R.  D.  2,  Troy,  Ohio 
Hawley,  Elizabeth  E. 

Assistant.  Public  Library,  Ames,  Iowa 
Address— 2330  Lincoln  Way 
Haynes,  Esther  B. 

Student  Secretary  responsible  for  club 
activities  for  high  school  and  college 
girls  in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs 
Address— Y.  M.  C.  A..  1425  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Heiser,  Florian  K. 

Graduate  student  in  Psychology,  Ober- 
lin  College 

Address — 4S  Vine  Street 
Hemsing.  William  M. 

Clerical  work,  Oberlin  College 
Address—  30  East  Lorain  Street 
Herr,  Mary  E. 

Curator  in  Art  Museum  and  graduate 
student  in  Fine  Arts,  Oberlin  College 
Address— Pyle  Inn 
Hertzog,  Lucy  M. 

Home  address— Cheat  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Hille,  Clarence  II. 

Training  Group  for  adminisrative  work, 
Ivresge  Company 

Home  address—  Bay  Village,  Ohio 
Hines,  Anginette 

Home  address— 305  W.  Main  Sreet,  Car 
bondale,  Illinois 
Hoag,  Jessie  May 

Teacher  of  High  School  Mathematics, 
Address— Care  of  the  High  School 
Holbein,  Francis  W. 

Home  address— Wadsworth,  Ohio 
Holcomb,  Lorraine  E. 

Teacher  of  French  and  Spanish,  High 
School,  Silver  Creek,  New  York 
Address— Care  of  the  High  School 
Holden,  Leland  F. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and 
Coach,  Junior  High  School,  Massillon, 
Ohio 

Address— 27  North  Cedar  Street 
Hondo,  Elizaburo 

Graduate  student,  Cambridge  University, 
England 

Address— Care  of  Student  Movement 
House,  32  Russell  Square,  London, 
England 

Houston,  Nancy 

Curator  in  Art  Museum  and  graduate 
student  in  Fine  Arts.  Oberlin  College 
Address— OS  South  Professor  Street 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


I Is ieh.  Lan  IT. 

Graduate  Student  in  Group  Service 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences! 
>\  esteru  Reserve  University  and  co- 
operative work  in  the  International 
Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Address— 1620  Prospect  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Hu.  Mary  Y. 

Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Address.  150  South  Professor  Street 
Huang,  Tzu 

Student,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Address — 21  South  Cedar  Avenue 
Hubata,  Joseph  A. 

Home  address — 301  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


Humes,  Hilda  F. 

Teacher  of  History  and  English.  Shady- 
sde  High  School,  near  Bellaire,  Ohio 
Address— 427  46th  Street,  Bellaire,  Ohio 
Hummons,  Mary  Helen 
Teacher  of  English,  State  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Address— Care  of  the  College 
Hunter,  Walter  A. 

In  business  with  his  father.  A.  S.  Hun- 
ter & Sons.  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters, 
Norwalk.  Ohio 

Address— 30  Benedict  Avenue 
Ingalls,  Harold  B. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Physcal  Educa- 
tion, Oberl  n Memorial  School 
Address— Taiku,  Shansi,  China 
Ingram,  Lewis  F. 

Home  address— Peking,  China 
Jackson,  Mary  R. 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  English 
and  Latin,  Bloomdale,  Ohio 
Address— Box  103 
Jacobs,  George  W. 

Home  address — Wayne,  Mich. 

Jacoby,  Helen  G. 

Teacher  of  English,  Harding  High 
School.  Marion.  Ohio 
Home  address— 383  South  State  Street 
Jenkins,  Janet 

Home  address— 327  Grafton  Avenue, 
Dayton.  Ohio 
Jenkins  Ruth  E. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Teacher  of 
Dancing,  Health  Education  Depart- 
ment Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 

Address— Care  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
lohnson,  Winifred  A. 

Home  address— 616  Hazelton  St.,  Flint, 
Michigan 

Jones,  Charles  W. 

Home  address— 1620  Hancock  W.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Judd,  Lloyd  W. 

Graduate  student,  Medical  School, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Home  address — Middlefield,  Ohio 
Keirn,  S.  Lucia 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  English, 
Andrews  Institute,  Willoughby.  Ohio 
Address— Care  of  Andrews  Institute 
Ivendeigh,  S.  Charles 
Graduate  student  in  Ecology,  Oberlin 
College 

Home  address— 136  Woodland  Avenue 
Kim,  Chungsook,  W. 

Governess 

Address— 17824  Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood, 


Ohio 

Klotz,  Tennle  Marie 

Teacher  of  High  School  French  and 
English,  and  Dean  of  Girls,  Napoleon, 
Ohio 

Address— 538  W.  Washington  Street 
Kobb,  Emma  W. 

Teaching  History,  English  and  Gram- 
mar, seventh  and  eighth  grades,  Jun- 
ior High  School  and  tenth  grade  His- 
tory, Leroy  Ohio 

Home  address— Leroy,  Ohio 
La  lug,  Dorothy  L. 

Teacher  of  History  and  Astronomy,  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Duquesne,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Address— 615  Crawford  Avenue 
Lamb,  Fred  II. 

Salesman,  Indian  Village  Printing  Coin- 

Address-  2725  Jefferson  E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Latsliuw,  John 

Teacher  of  English,  Pennington  School 
for  Boys 

Address—  Pennington  School.  N.  J. 


Lauder,  Dorothy  A. 

Teacher  of  seventh  grade  English,  Dnn- 
5el  Dickinson  School.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Address — 470  Chenango  Street 
La  ugh  1 In.  Margaret  L. 

Teacher  of  Junior  High  School  English 
Kokomo.  Indiana 

Home  address— 922  W.  Sycamore  Street 
Lawrence,  Eleanor  E. 

Teacher  of  English  and  Agriculture, 
High  School,  Collins,  Ohio 

Address— Coll ’ns.  Ohio 
Lehman,  L.  LeMar 

Home  address— 1004  Burgess, 

Wayne,  Ind. 

Lerscli.  Norma  E. 

Teacher  of  Junior  and  Sen’or 

School.  English.  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Education,  Brownhelm.  Ohio 

Address— 354  Park  Avenue,  Amherst, 
Ohio 

Letsclio,  Mary  IT. 

Graduate  Student.  Carola  Woerishoffer 
Graduate  Department  of  Social  Econ- 
omy of  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Address— Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Penn  sylvania 
Lewis,  Charles  M. 


Fort 


High 


Student  In  Group  Service  Department, 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University  and  group 
work  in  the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Home  address— 15400  Euclid  Avenue, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lick.  Maxine  V. 

Teacher  of  Junior  H'gh  School  English 
and  Senior  High  School  History  and 
Assistant  in  Glee  Club.  Defiance,  Ohio 

Address— -611  Thurston  Street 
Lindemnn,  Esther  M. 

Teacher  of  English.  Algebra.  History 
and  Domestic  Science,  Junior  High 
School,  Jackson  County  Baptist  Insti- 
tute 

Address— Wilma,  Jackson  County,  Ken- 
tucky 

Linton.  Ralph  B. 

Publicity  Work,  College  Academy 

Address— College  Academy,  New  Lon- 
don. New  Hampshire 
Logsdon.  Erma  B. 

Teacher  of  third  and  fourth  grades, 
Lakeview  School.  Summit  County 

Address— Care  of  Harry  S.  Wellock.  R. 
F.  I).  4.  Box  77,  South  Akron.  Ohio 
Lyman,  Laura  B. 

Home  address — 477  W.  Dewey  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
McCroskey,  Helen  A. 

Teacher  of  French.  High  School,  Has- 
brouck  Heights.  New  Jersey 

Home  address— 111  Washington  Place, 
ITasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey 
MeCune,  John  C. 

Reporter,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio 

Home  address — 4*U  Lafayette,  Rushville, 
Illinois 

MacDowell,  A.  Dorothy 

Substitute  in  Social  Sciences  in  the  De- 
troit Schools  and  student  in  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  Detroit  Teach- 
ers’ College 

Home  address— 300  Rethune  Avenue  E., 
Detroit,  Michigan 
MacLcnnan.  Janet  F. 

Student  In  Nursing,  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital 

Address— After  November  30.  the  Nurses’ 
Home  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland 
McMlllen.  James  IT. 

Assistant  In  Physics,  Washington  Uni- 
versity 

Address — 042  Maryville  Street,  St.  Louis, 


Missouri 

McMlllen.  Laura  II. 

Teacher  of  Grade  School  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Spring  Garden  Platoon  School, 
PI  ttsbu  rgh . 1 Vn  nsy  I va  n la 
Homo  address— 649  Sherwood  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
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McPhee,  Harold  R. 

Teacher  of  English  History.  European 
History,  and  Coach  of  the  Football 
Team.’ East  High  School.  Youngstown, 

011,0  _ _ , 

Home  address— 78  E.  Marlon  Avenue, 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mahln,  Marjorie  F. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education.  Junior 
High  School,  South  Rend,  Indiana 
Home  address — 206  Wakewa  Avenue, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Mlleham,  M.  Charles 
Instructor  in  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics, 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Address— Care  of  Department  of  Hy- 
giene. University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio 
Miles,  S.  Ellen 

Student.  Union  Institute  of  Business, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Home  address — 1431  W.  107th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Miller,  Carl  ,7. 

Home  address — 134  E.  Monroe  Street, 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Miller,  Isabel 

Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Junior 
High  School.  Struthers,  Ohio 
Home  address— 1G0  Halleck  Street, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Miller,  Margaret  Edna 
Teacher  of  High  School  Mathematics, 
Straight  College 

Address— 2420  Canal  Street,  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana 
Miller,  W.  Lee 

Graduate  student.  Hahnemann  Medical 
College.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Address  No.  511  B,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
1421  Arch  Street 
Millett,  Barbara  C. 

Student  in  Retail  Selling.  Prince  School 
of  Education  for  Store  Service,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Home  address— 301  Walpole  Street,  Nor- 
wood. Massachusetts 
Malkin.  Mildred  L. 

Teacher  of  Biology,  High  School,  Brook- 
ville  Pennsylvania 
Address— Brook ville,  Pennsylvania 
Noble,  Herbert  P. 

Graduate  student  in  Group  Service  De- 
partment. Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity and  Cooperative  work  in  the 
Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Address— Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Osborn.  Phyllis  It. 

Teacher  of  High  School  English  and 
French,  Lees  Institute,  Jackson,  Ken- 
tucky 

Address— Care  of  Lees  Institute 
Parsons,  James  N. 

Assistant  Physical  Education  Director, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
Address— Care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Parsons,  Warren  .7..  Jr. 

Graduate  student,  Harvard  Medical 
School 

Address— CO  Harrison  Street,  Brookline, 

Massachusetts 


Payne,  Charlotte  M. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Streator.  Illinois 
Address— 107  W.  Lincoln  Street 
Perrine.  Ruth  R. 

Assistant  in  Office  of  Dr  Todd,  School 
of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity 

Home  address— 1873  Sheldon  Avenue, 
East  Olovohind.  Ohio 

Pettltt.  Grace  V.  (Mrs.  Stanley  Miller 
Cramer) 

Home  address— 395  Silver  Street,  Akron, 

< Hilo 

Phillips,  Leon  I). 

Home  address— 44  Spruce  Street,  James* 
town.  New  York 
Phipps,  Harris  E. 

Research  Worker  In  Physical  Chemistry. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Address— 1200  I^ake  Avenue 
Phypers.  Edith  W. 

Student,  Cleveland  Kindergarten  Pri- 
mary Training  School 
Address — 2050  Noble  Road.  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Toole,  M.  Louise 

Student,  Sc'entlfic  Shorthand  Institute 
Home  address— 3032  Humboldt  Avenue 
S.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Potter.  Clifford  L. 

Student,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Adnvnist  ration.  Harvard  University 
Address— Hall  B,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 

Prescott.  Alice  M. 

Teacher  of  Senior  High  School  French, 
Muskegon,  Michigan 
Address— R.  F.  D.  3 
Reark.  Lewis  E. 

Home  address— East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Reed,  K.  Elizabeth 
At  home 

Home  address— 407  Seventh  Avenue  S., 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Renwiek.  Nina  M. 

Graduate  student,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City 

Address— 25  Astor  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey 

Robb.  David  M. 

Student.  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Address— 5 South  Main  Street 
Robinson,  Theodore  T. 

Teacher  of  Political  Science  and  Phys- 
ical Education.  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta.  Georgia 

Address— Care  of  Morehouse  College 
Rockwell.  Lawrence  W. 

Director  of  Junior  High  School  Gymna- 
sium and  Athletic  Teams.  David  B. 
Oliver  Junior  and  Senior  High  School, 
P i 1 1 sbu rgh , Pen n sy  1 va n i a 
Address— Care  of  the  H'gh  School 
Rogers,  Laurence  T. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Ober- 
lin College 

Address— 229  West  College  Street 
Rugh.  Elizabeth  li. 

Student.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City 

Address— 90  Claremont  Avenue 
Rugh,  Roberts 

Assistant  and  Graduate  Student  in  Zool- 


ogy, Oberlin  College 
Address— 170  West  College  Srreet 
Sackett,  Eva  Lee 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Grades  and 
High  School  and  Teacher  of  High 
School  French.  Bay  Village,  Ohio 
Address— Bay  Village,  Ohio 
Salisbury.  Charles  W. 

Junior  Partner.  C.  K.  Salisbury  & Son, 
Solicitors  of  Insurance,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio 

Address-014  E.  High  Street 
Schernpp.  Theodore  W. 

Student.  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Oberlin.  Ohio 
Address— 19  College  Place 
Schumm.  Edna  A. 

Research  and  Promotion,  McCain  Realty 
Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio 
Address— 100  Springgrove  Avenue 
Scudder,  Ethel  T. 

Social  Worker,  Vellore,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, India 

Address— Vellore,  Madras  Presidency, 
India 

Selover,  M.  Ruth 

Teacher  of  Sen'or  High  School  French 
and  English  and  Junior  High  School 
Geograph  v and  Mathematics,  Wick- 
liffe.  Ohio 

Address— Wickliffe,  Ohio 
Shaw,  Norman  It. 

Instructor  in  Political  Science,  Oberlin 
College 

Address— 148  S.  Professor  Street 
Sheldon,  Evelyn  (Mrs.  Baxter) 

Address— 360  Flower  City  Park,  Roches- 
ter, New  York 
Shelton.  Mary  L. 

Teacher  of  General  Science,  High  School, 
Wellington.  Ohio 

Address— Care  of  the  High  School 
Shen.  Hung  L. 

Graduate  student.  University  of  Chicago 
Address — 5645  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IlPno's 

Simmerer,  Carleton  F. 

Chemist,  Sherwin  Williams  Company 
Address — 11314  Forest  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Sloan.  Edith  L. 

Home  address— 1 E.  Washington  Street, 
Media,  Pennsylvania 
Smith.  Dors  M. 

Teacher  of  Health  Education.  First  to 
Sixth  Grades,  Sill  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Home  address— 199  W.  Buena  Vista  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Michigan 
Smith.  Edna  M. 

At  home 

Home  address— Colera'ne,  Minnesota 
Smith,  Nicholas  A. 

Student  Training  Group,  Business  De- 
partment. General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Home  address— Benzonia,  Michigan 
Smith.  Virginia  C. 

Student.  ObeiTn  Business  College 
Home  address— 160  East  College  Street 
Speegle,  Roman  I,. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  Rochester,  New 
York 

Address— Care  of  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 

35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Light  Trucking 


I axi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus 


What  Moses  Thinks  of 
Modernism 

A little  book  with  much  in  it  for  Oberlin  Alumni. 

“ Perhaps  I should  put  the  last  chapter  with  the  first 
as  the  part  I like  best.  Both  of  these  chapters,  in  fact, 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  I wish  they  might  have  a 
wide  reading..” 

DR.  CARL  PATTON. 

Mailed  to  any  address  for  16  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  C.  Wilcox,  1110  Esperanza  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 
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Sperry,  Helen  A. 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Municipal  Univer- 
sity of  Akron 

Horae  address — Tallmadge,  Ohio 
Splker,  Ralph  F. 

Citizens  National  Rank.  New  Philadel- 
phia, Ohio 

Horae  address — 227  W.  High,  New  Pliil- 
delphia,  Ohio 
Sternberg.  Katharine 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Address— Care  of  Mil waukee-Downer  Col- 
lege 

Stiles,  Martha  F. 

At  home 

Home  address — Ada.  Minnesota 
Stoll.  Consuelo  R.  (Mrs.  Clarence  Metzger) 

Address — 1630  Jancey  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Swartout,  Elizabeth  II. 

Supervisor  in  Art.  Grades  and  High 
School,  Bay  Village,  Ohio 

Address— Bay  Village,  Ohio 
Swetland.  Madelaine  L. 

Student  in  Nursing.  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. Chicago,  Illinois 

Address— 1750  W.  Congress  Avenue 
Taylor,  Eva  R. 

Apprentice,  Newark  Museum,  Newark, 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlirr  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


New  Jersey 

Home  address  297  Orient  Way,  Ruther- 
ford.  New  Jersey 
Taylor,  Sara  L. 

Home  address— 57  Center  Street,  Ellen- 
vi lie,  New  York 
TeWinkel,  Helen  M. 

Assistant  and  Graduate  student  in  Zool- 
ogy, Oberlin  College 
Address— 125  West  College  Street 
Thatcher,  Elinore  M. 

Teacher  of  English,  Third  to  Sixth 
Grades,  and  School  Librarian,  Spur- 
geon  School,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Address— 506  E.  Chestnut  Avenue 
Thatcher,  Everett  W. 

Assistant  and  Graduate  student  in  Phvs- 
ics,  Purdue  University 
Address— Care  of  Physics  Department, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Thoraa,  Mary  II. 

Horae  address— 127  E.  Cherry  Street, 
Bluffton,  Indiana 
Thomas,  L.  Eleanor 

Substitute  In  High  School  French,  Cleve- 
land Schools,  and  taking  two  courses 
in  French  with  Dr.  De  Sauze 
Horae  address — 1500  Mentor  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Thomsen.  II.  Maren 

Student,  Oberlin  Conservatoi\v  of  Music 
Address — 70  South  Cedar  Avenue 
Titus,  Paul  M. 

Graduate  student  in  Economics,  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  New  York 
Address— 103  Highland  Place 
Treat,  Helen  R. 

Teacher  of  French,  Biology,  History  and 
Sewing,  High  School.  Braeeville.  Ohio 
Address— Care  of  C.  J.  Benedict,  R.  D. 
3,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio 
Truby,  Ernest  H. 

Teacher  of  H*gh  School  Mathematics, 
Silver  Creek,  New  York 
Address— Care  of  the  High  School 
Tucker,  Jennie  S. 

Student,  Oberlin  Business  College 
Horae  address— 214  Oak  Street,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Tuttle,  Charlotte  I. 

Horae  address— 241  Mentor  Avenue, 
Painesville,  Ohio 
Uhl,  Marjorie  R. 

Instructor  in  Health  Education,  Cleve- 
land Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Home  address— 1566  Belle  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood.  Ohio 
Van  Oster,  F.  Evelyn 

Teacher  of  English  and  History,  High 
School.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 
Address— 704  N.  Main  Street 
Vincent,  Howard  P. 

Graduate  student  in  English  Literature, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Address— 23  Mellen  Street,  Cambridge, 
Massachuetts 
Wagner,  J.  Larsen 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letic Coach.  Oberlin  High  School 
Address— McClelland  Block,  North  Main 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Walker,  Elizabeth 

Instructor  In  Physical  Education,  Toledo 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Address— 520  Oakwood,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Warvel,  J.  Ralph 

Teacher  of  English,  Manual  Training, 
History  and  Geography  In  the  Senior 
High  School,  Greensburg  Ohio 
Address— Box  35 
Webster,  Charlotte  E. 

Laboratory  Assistant  and  Graduate  Stu- 
dent In ‘Geology,  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio 

Horae  address— 300  Washington  Avenue, 
Elyria.  Ohio 
Wenner,  Thomas  B. 

Graduate  student  in  Political  Science, 
New  York  University,  and  Teacher  of 
Citizenship  classes  among  the  foreign 
born  Christ odorn  House,  New  York  City 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

2i  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


Address — Christodora  House,  147  Ave- 
nue B 

White,  Florence  M. 

Home  address— 89  Tillinghnst  Place,  Buf- 
falo. New  York 

White.  Margaret  M.  (Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Hub- 
bard) 

Address— 614  N.  Washington  Street,  Bal- 
timore. Maryland 
Whitney.  Charles  E. 

Assistant  and  Graduate  Student  in  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege 

Address— 111  Forest  Street 
Whit  tern  ore,  Laura  M. 

Instructor  in  Health  Education,  Ger- 
mantown Y.  W.  C.  A..  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Address— Care  of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Williams.  Kenneth  F. 

Graduate  student  in  English,  Oberlin 
College 

Address— 188  West  Lorain  Street 
Williams.  Lawrence  F. 

Employed  by  the  C.  & G.  Cooper  Com- 
pany. Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio 
Address— “Maplehurst” 

Wlll'ams.  Sarah  E. 

Teacher— Grammar  School.  New  Casrle, 
Pennsylvania 

Home  address — 402  E.  Lincoln  Avenue, 
New  Castle.  Pennsylvania 
Wolfe.  Wayne  W. 

Manager  of  the  Star  Clothing  Company, 
Owned  by  Wolfe  Brothers  & Sons, 
Norfolk.  Nebraska 
Address— Norfolk,  Nebraska 
Wood.  Esther  H. 

Instructor  in  Health  Education.  Y.  W. 

C.  A.,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 
Address— 2100  Robinson  Road 
Woodruff.  Elizabeth  G. 

Supervisor  of  School  Mus'c.  New  Brigh- 
ton. Pennsylvania 
Address— 611  Fourth  Avenue 
Wright.  Alice  I. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Latin  and  Mathe- 
matics, Aurora,  Ohio 
Address — Aurora,  Ohio 
Yang.  Ivyungnah  A. 

Graduate  student.  Pennsylvania  Social 
and  Health  School  and  cooperative 
work  in  The  College  Settlement,  PhM- 
adelphia.  Pennsylvania 
Address— The  College  Settlement,  433 
Christian  Street 
Yocom.  Franklin  L. 

Credit  Man,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  War- 
ren. Ohio.  Branch  Store 
Business  address— 101  Main  Street 
Yu.  L'ang 

Graduate  student  in  Finance  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
Address— Care  of  Harvard  University 
Zekind.  Harry  M. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry  Department, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois 

Address — Lindgrcn  Hall 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
(Prepared  at  Conservatory  Office) 
Blakely.  Lois 

Studying.  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Combes,  Louise 

At  home.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Crole.v,  Arthur 

Studying,  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Cunningham,  Doris 

Teacher  of  violin  Tarklo  College  Tar- 
klo,  Missouri 
Cunningham.  Elolse 

Teacher  of  piano.  Davis  and  Elkins  Col- 
lege, Elkins,  West  Virginia 
Fenn,  Frances 

Teach'.ng  piano  at  home,  Hinsdale,  Illi- 
nois 

Gilbert,  Gwonn 

Teacher  of  violin,  Loulshurg  College, 
Loulsburg,  North  Carolina,  and  room- 
ing with  Lillian  Roseland,  '24 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
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In  the  fall  time  each  year  many  uses  are 
found  for  money,  and  fortunate  indeed  are 
those  who  have  prepared  in  advance  for 
these  demands. 

A Savings  Account,  regularly  added  to 
throughout  the  year,  makes  ready  money 
accessible  at  any  time. 

JV e Invite  Your  Account 

I.  L.  PORTER,, 
Cashier. 


Apollo  Theatre 


Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


ts 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  by 

Jfoefroif 

Jnofo^nar&vinyr 

^jp)  KATZ  BROS.  PROPS.  |j||) 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 


in 
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Johnson.  Helen 

Studying  piano  with  Carl  Frledberg, 
New  York  City 
Koch  Andrew 
Weston,  Ohio 
Long.  J.  Iv. 

Denver,  Colorado 
Macartney,  Helen 

Supervisor  of  music,  Whiting.  Iowa 
McMahill,  Harriet 

Teacher  of  singing  and  piano,  Shorter 
College,  Rome,  Georgia 
Marchus,  Viola 

At  home.  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Mathews,  Haydn 
Theatre  organist,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Nessle,  Kathryn 

At  home.  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 
OrdwajG  Claire 
Teaching,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
Putnam.  Emily 

New  Castle,  Delaware 
Rowand,  Wilbur 

Teacher  of  organ  and  theory,  Shorter 
College.  Rome,  Georgia 
Scheidegger,  Pearl 

Fort  Morgan,  Colorado 
Sinkford,  Elizabeth 

Teacher  of  singing,  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia 

Stackpole,  Besse 

Teacher  of  piano,  Redfield  College,  Red- 
field,  South  Dakota 
Storrs,  Clara 
Grand  Blanc,  Michigan 
Terborgh,  Lillian 

68  Thayer  Street,  New  York  City 
Yokoyama,  Yoko 

Teacher,  Kobe  College,  Japan 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


A New  Hair  Remover 

that  does  Amazing  things 

Success  of  the  decade!  ENZIT  as- 
tonishingly simplifies  your  problem  of 
unwanted  hair.  Exquisite  underarm 
beauty.  Adorable  bob-line!  And  wear 
sheerest  hose  without  a qualm. 


Harmless  ENZIT  removes  feeder 
roots.  You’ll  marvel  at  results.  It’s 
the  one  way  to  permanent  freedom. 
Delightful  to  use;  so  satisfying  even 
on  chin  or  lip.  Quick,  clean,  positive, 
GUARANTEED. 

UNUSUAL  OFFER!  To  first  100  or- 
ders from  this  ad  a set  of  five  cards 
(worth  50c  each  on  regular  $2.50  box 
of  ENZIT)  will  be  given,  which  you 
may  give  or  sell  to  five  friends.  Act 
quick— it  may  mean  getting  your  ENZIT 
for  nothing.  Send  no  money  for 
ENZIT,  just  coupon.  Pay  postman 
$2.50.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

OHLY’S 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 


ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  Dept.  B.  Send  also  five  cards 
(each  worth  50c  on  regular  .$2.50  box 
of  ENZIT),  which  I can  either  give  or 
sell  to  friends. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE  


Hammond,  Indiana 
New  Brighton, 


SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Bailey.  Susie 

Teacher.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia 
Bratton.  Edith 
Lewistown.  Pennsylvania 
Cliff.  Lucile 

School  music  teaching,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Coman,  Jennie  b 

Teaching  music  in  Itobinson  School,  De- 
troit,  Michigan 
Address— 6161  Crane  Avenue 
Cook,  Elinor 

School  music  teaching.  Detroit,  Michigan 
Dickelman.  Arbne 
Supervisor  of  Music 
Jones,  MHdred 
Supervisor  of  music, 

Pennsylvania 
Marsh,  Elolse 

Studying,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
rearl,  Mary  F. 

School  music  teaching,  Akron,  Ohio 
Pearson,  Lucile 

Supervisor  of  music,  North  East,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Sample  Lillian 
At  home,  Glendive,  Montana 
Smith,  Florence 

Supervisor  of  music,  Caro,  Michigan 
V bite,  Virginia 
New  R'chmond,  Ohio 
Winter,  Paul 

Supervisor  of  music.  Bcekley,  Virginia 
SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
(Prepared  at  Office  of  School  of  Theology) 
Alexander,  Richard  P. 

Dean  of  Union  High  School,  Belton, 
South  Carolina 
Anderson,  Arthur  S. 

Pastor,  Church  of  Christ,  Gainesville, 
Texas 

Brown.  Juney  M. 

Litchfield,  Ohio 
Carlson,  A.  S. 

Pastor.  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Claggett,  R.  P. 

Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  San- 
dusky. Ohio 

Dudley,  Joseph  H.,  Pastor.  Congregational 
Church.  New  London,  Ohio 
Gresham.  Clarence  J. 

32  Mason-Turner  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Patow,  Karl  W. 

Pastor,  German  Methodist  Church,  Hen- 
rietta, Ohio 
Powell,  Robert  B. 

927  Shepherd  Street,  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia 

Sehnake,  Alfred  G. 

Pastor,  Evangelical  Church,  37  Forest 
Avenue,  Ft.  Thomas,  Kentucky 
Sliimidzu,  Yasuzo 

Japanese  Christian  Pastor,  Peking,  China 
Skidmore,  Harold  N. 

Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  ITollis- 
ton.  Massachusetts 
Van  Buren,  George  Jackson 

Teaching  in  the  Florida  Memorial  Col- 
lege, Live  Oak,  Florida 
S to  well,  Gerald  P. 

Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  Sylva- 
nia,  Ohio 
Welty,  Ivan  R. 

Graduate  student  in  O.  T.  S.,  and  assist- 
ant in  United  Church,  Oberlin 
Wimer,  Edwin  J. 

Pastor,  Presbyterian  Church,  Milan,  Ohio 
Yerby,  Ward  D. 

Pastor,  Baptist  Church.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey;  Residence  214  W.  139tli  Street, 
New  York  City 
Zwilllng,  Oscar  IT. 

Pastor,  Evangelical  Church,  Monroeville, 
Ohio 

Nlnomlya,  Gen  pel 
Studying  at  University  of  Chicago 
Rodgers,  Glenn  R. 

Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  Pettl- 
bone,  North  Dakota 


•^0- 

I Am  Busy 

YY/HY  do  you  say 

W that  when  a life 
insurance  agent  calls  on 
you? 

It  may  be  true,  but 
why  are  you  busy?  It 
is  largely  because  you 
wish  to  make  the  future 
secure  for  yourself  and 
your  family. 

But  the  John  Hancock 
agent  wishes  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  you.  He 
does  not  come  to  add  to 
your  troubles  but  to  lessen 
them.  He  has  for  his 
commodity  the  security 
of  your  future. 

Perhaps  the  next  John 
Hancock  agent  who  calls 
on  you  can  answer  some 
of  your  problems.  He 
has  the  training  and  deals 
in  policies  to  fit  the  needs 
of  yourself  and  your  busi- 
ness. 

Why  Not  See  Him  ? 


A Stronc  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  ns  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


It  is  Not  Too  Early  to  Plan  For 
Your  Next  Vacation 


ri«rs> 


Determine  now  what  vacation  you  want ; and  then  open  an  “Oberlin  Savings 
Bank  Vacation  Club”  account,  putting  in  each  week  a small  fraction  of  the  total  cost. 
This  plan  makes  the  kind  of  vacation  you  want  easy  of  accomplishment. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


It  is  none  too  early  to  make  Holi- 
day selections 

Fine  Gloves  and  Hosiery 

Glove  Silk  and  Rayon 
Underwear 

Stamped  Linens 

Bath  Towel  Sets 

New  Lines  are  Being  Put  on  Dis- 
play Each  Day 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 


The  Very  Newest  Books 

A Large  Invoice  Just  Received — 
Notice  the  following: 


Rip  Van  Winkle  Goes  to  the  Play — Matthews — $2.00 

Reasonableness  of  Christianity — McIntosh — $1.50 

Selected  Poems — Sandberg — $2.00 

Young  Pegasus — Magazine  Verse — $2.00 

Romantic  Comedians — Glasgow — $2.50 

Incredulity  of  Father  Brown — Chesterton — $2.00 

The  Heart  of  Emerson’s  Journals — Perry — $3.00 

The  Arcturus  Adventure — Beebe — $6.00 

Clara  Barton — O’Higgins — $2.00 

On  the  Trail  of  Ancient  Man — Andrews — $6.00 

Conquest  of  Civilization — Breasted — $5.00 

Ordeal  of  Civilization — Robinson — $5.00 

Men,  Women  and  God — Gray — $1.50 

Big  Mogul — Lincoln — $2.00 

Evolution  and  Redemption — Gardner — $1.60 

Demosthenes — Clemenceau — $2.50 

Days  of  My  Life — Haggard— $7.50 

Any  of  the  Above  Sent  Postpaid  at 
Advertised  Price 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


. so  we  took  the  business  to  ^Tbe  Cleveland  TIrust 
Company— bond  issue,  transfer  agency,  and  our  general 
account.  I’ve  never  found  finer  co-operation  at  any  bank.” 


